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Thaddeus Stevens. 





RY FE. H. WHITR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Wé are not so presumptious, Mr. Editor, a 
to attempt with our inexperienced pen to write 
a eulogy on him whose death moved every 
lover of liberty to tears, for the universal sense 
of bereavement is the only fitting eulogy of the 
virtues and abilities whose departure it mourns. 
To account for the influence he exerted dur- 
ing life, and to set forth the reasons why we, 
asa nation, cherish for him such an increas- 
ingly precions memory, will be our more modest 
purpose. . 

It is generally supposed that since the death 
of our martyr Lincoln, the nation bas not been 
called upon to lament so great a public lose, 
A simple statement of those rich qualities of 
heart and mind which so endeared bim to us 
all is therefore better than all panegyric. 

Thaddeus Stevens was, in the true sense of 
the word, of noble birth. He was sprang from 
that good race of men in which philanthropy 
seems to be as hereditary as intelligence; and 
to which the fine cumulative results of the 
struggles and triumphs of truth and right have 
been transmitted as a spiritual inheritance. 
Born in Danville, Vermont, on April 4th, 1792, 
in a community where poverty was the rule 
and wealth the exception, this distingrished 
statesman began his eventful life in the cradle 
of obscurity. Ofhis father but little is known, 
save that he enlisted in the war of 1812, 
and fell in the service of his country. 
His mother, a woman of New England indus- 
try, frugality, and piety, early discovered in 
her crippled boy the germ of uncommon tal- 
ents, coupled with a noble ambition. Fully 
sympathizing with his desire for knowledge, 
through self-sacrifice, she largely aided him-in 


procuring a collegiate elucation. Vhough of 
acute discernment in the more prec* cal rela 
tions of life, he was not abricht - holer in the 


sense of having that superficial perception and 
ready memory by which lessons are quickly 
ledtned ; but his mind was of that turn which, 
through the mental labor put forth, acquired 
not only knowledge of facts, but discipline and 
real force of character. 

Having graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1814, he began the study of the law under 
Judge Mattocks; but shortly after, resolving to 
throw himself wholly upon lis own resources, 
he left bis native State and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. A situation in an Academy at York 
being tendered him he accepted it, meanwhile 
vigorously prosecuting his professional studies. 
After the most thorough preparation he went 
to Belair, Maryland, and was there examined 
and admitted to the bar in 1816. Returning 
to Pennsylvania, he opened a law office at Get- 
tysburg, and soon became possessor of an ex- 
tensive practice in that and adjeining counties. 
Here he eontinued enjoying the enviable repu- 
tation of leader of the bar for sixteen years. 
There are some prodigies of legal learning and 
skill who, in their eagerness to master the 
law, have been mastered by it. Their haman 
nature seems to have been utterly absonbed by 
their legal nature ; but the originality, fresh- 
ness, elacticity, and independence of Stevens’ 
mind, never allowing the professional man to 
overshadow the real, increased with the in- 
crease of his knowledge and experience. It 
was his rule to alw. ys carefully prepare a case 
before he tried it. ‘Tis professional friends and 
associates say that he was quick to perceive a 
point, and tenacious to hold it; that he made 
his argument with ‘‘ courage, perseverance, 
spirit, and a dash of old-fashioned, but manly, 
temper.”’ 

Free from from envy, jealousy, covetousness, 
and that long train of vices of the disposition 
which isolate many great men from their fel- 
lows, his sympathies were unobstructed in 
their natural outlet. Though remarkably con- 
siderate and forbearing when opposed by the 
young and diffident, he stood upon the floor of 
the court-room unequaled for the grim jest, the 
haughty sneer, the pointed sarcasm, or fierce 
invective launched at those who challenged him 
with such weapons. In private life no society 
was more sought than his. Ilis great human 
sympathy, his fine conversational powers, his 
brilliant repartee, his fund of anecdote, and 
learned comments upon the times, made him 
the very idel of his companions. When he 
met the poor, ignorant, and unfortunate, his 
countenance, like that of the good father of 
Solomon's house in Bacon's ‘‘ New Atlantis,” 
‘‘was asthe countenance of one who pities 
men.”? He was a man of honor and veracity. 

His word was sacred in letter and spirit. His 
charity, like his political convictions, regarded 
neither race, creed, nor color. Few men were 
connected with so many unpopular measures 
ashe. While he freely gave himself to every 
cause which contemplated the relief of the 
poor, the reform of the criminal, and the miti- 
gation of the ills of the oppressed, be escaped 


the narrowing influence which commonly result 
from exclusive devotion to any particular one; 
whilst his robustness of moral Lex «ved 
him from all sentimentalicv, vanctin-nious- 
ness, and cant. Though opnosit’. and ew 
lumny could not embitter his spirit. he had a 


supreme contempt for that moral sen imentality 
which is content to fondle its benevolent feel- 
ings, and shrink from the rough fight, which 
the feelings were given to sustain. While he 
boasted not that ‘“ Pharisaic holiness,” which 
teaches its ushers to motion all black skins 
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Mr. Stevens’ debut in politics was made in 
1828, and, in passing from the lawyer to the 
statesman, we find no break in the integrity of 
the man. The theory of his ideal republic 
awarded home and culture to every indus. 
trious citizen. With these, human slavery is 
incompatible. To that system, consequently, 
he was a relentless foe. Himself a leader, 
men, policies, and parties never impeded the 
energy with which he always sought to realize 
his ideal. A bold thinker, and still bolder 
actor, he had no sympathy for those who had 
no higher idea of the noble profession of pol 

itics than to obtain success at every huzard. 
Too frequently the generous impulses of youth 
give place with the advance of age to that 
fossil induration called conservatism. But 
fortune did not permit that dry rot of the soul 
to dishonor Thaddeus Stevens. He was elected 
to represent Adams county, Pennsylvania, in 
the popular branch of the Legislature in 1833, 
and served therein, without interruption, until 
1840, leading pis party in that body, if not in 
the State. During this period he originated 
and championed through to their passage 
many measures of improvement, but especially 
signalized himself by one grand effort which 
established once for all in Pennsylvania that 
it is the duty of the State to provide facilities 
for the education of its youth. Himself the 
child of poverty, he plead the cause of the 
poor, and, by the force of his reasoning, intel- 
lect, and eloquence, broke down the barriers 
backed up by ignorance and caste, and earned 
a@name as enduring as the grateful remem- 
brance of her citizens. 

In 1837, being a member of the Convention 
called to revise the Constitution of his State, 
he was again called upon to combat the injus- 
tice of man to man. The cause of universal 
suffrage was then an unpopular one, and there 
seemed little prospect of its ever being other 

wise. The slave power had long seen that if 
the voice of the black man at the South could 
be heard in the North, their hold upon human 
chattels would be broken. With their usual 
sagacity they had indaced Northern politicians, 
by flattery and bribes, to enter their service. 


These harpies had created a public sentiment 


at the North, which assigned the black man to 
a condition something between man and brute; 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other. Man 
as an element of political power, man for the 
purposes of accountability and punishment; 
brute for all things else. When this Conven- 
tion sat, this sentiment was at its height, and 
that body was largely made up of these hire- 
lings of the South. True to their vassalage 
they substantiated their servility, by silencing, 
as they believed, forever the voice of the black 
man in the councils of the State. Most strenu- 
ously did Mr. Stevens and those who felt with 
him protest against this infamous wrong. 
Yet, in vain, Southera gold triumphed over 
reason and justice. The State where Penn, a 
century and a half before, had established the 
purest self-government the world had ever be- 
fore seen; now stripped of her virtue, became 
the advocate of doctrines, at whose heinous 
crime and outrage hell herself must blush. 
Though this became the organic law, it went 
into the archives of the State with one vacant 
seal. Thaddeus Stevens never signed it. 
Omitting the recital of his many valuable 
services during the intervening years, let us 
come directly to the assembling of Congress in 
1859. It was a period of great political excite- 
ment. The struggle had already begun, which 
within two years developed into a gigantic 
civil war. The times were of such nature as 
to demand the counsel of the ablest men. 
The almost daily conflicts between Lovejoy, 
Corwin, and Stevens, on the one side, and 
Barksdale, Branch, and Hindman, on the oth- 
er; but shaped the course and settled ‘the 
issues of the coming years of bloodshed and 
carnage. In the language of these men we 
already had glimpses of desolated homes, of 
screaming women, starving children, cities, 
towns, and hamlets, laid waste, and all that 
gives life its charm perverted—foreshadowings 
but too frightfully realized. 
Though equipped in completest panoply Ste- 
vens’ generous nature would not permit him to 
strike the first blow. He rather labored with 
all the earnestness of his nature to avert it- 
After the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln in 1860, 
Congress separated, anxious, yet hopeful. 
Winter came ; but all waschanged. A million 
of armed men were set in hostile array, and the 
life of the nation hung upon the issue of battles. 
As a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, he was charged. with the examination 
of all matters of finance, both of revenue and 
expenditure. The expense of the Government, 
never less than two millions per day, some- 
times three, made a demand upon the public 
resources far beyond anything we had ever con- 
ceived. In addition to this, interference by several 
of the leading European powers seemed immi- 


military leaders seemed questioned ; the early 


with every new emergency, and his spirit, 


floud.”’ 


ties of unreason. 





to back seats or gallery, he must be num. 
bered among thuse whom the pvet described 
when he wrote— 


‘*Abon Ben Adhem-—may his tribe increase— 
dream of peace, 
ight in his room, 


Awoke one night from a dee 
And saw. within the mice 
Making it rich, and, like a lilly, bloom; 

An angel, writing in a book of gold, 


Exceeding peace, had made Ben Adhem bold ; 


And to the presence in the room he said, 
* What writest thou?’ 


head 
eS Govern and carry her to her ends. m 
And, witli a look inade of all aweet accord, His tides, his currents ; how to shift vbw 
ee ‘tbe names of those who love the What she will bearin foul, whatin fair, weathers; 
sora : Pat’ 
: ee What her spirings are, her leak 
* And -. mine one? said Abon. 6 Nay, stop t em ; ; my and how to 
Berto What strands, what shelves, what rocks doth 
Repuca the angel. Abon spoke more low, threaten her; 
But cheerly still, and said, * | — thee, then, | The forces and the nature of all winds, 
Write me as one that loves his fellowmen.’ Gusts, storms, andy ats; when her keel 


The angel wroteand vanished. The next night 


It came again with @ great wakening light, 


And show'd the names whom love of Godthad 


bless’ d. 
And, lo! Ben Adheu’s name led al) the rest.’ 


He conceded bur little regard to mere taste 


the frippory of dress, luxury, sentiment, and 
the whole chapter of exquisitigm, but always 
responded with heartiness to the vivid quali- 


ties of the heart and mind. 


The vision raised its 


native to his intepid mind. 


While events were shaping theinselvcs and 
the public judgment was baffled by the novelty 
of the situation, weakness, doubt, or unstableness 
on his part would have been disastrous, might 
have been fatal. Never did the Ship of State 
more need such wisdom, firmness, forecast, and 


energy at the helm. 


** Each petty hand 
Can steer a ship becalmed ; but he that will 


ploughs hell 


Becomes the name and office of a pilot.” 


’ 





nent; the skill and ability of both our civil and 


decisions of the field were unpropitious ; here and 
there were timid and faithless men, ready to strike 
colors at the first sign of irresolution ; yet neither 
upon the floor nor in the committee room did 
his courage ever falter or his purpose grow in- 
firm. On the contrary, his energies increased 


serene and self centred, rode *‘ buoyant on the 
No one was more impassioned than 
he; yet no one stood more firm and calm; 
listening attentively, analyzing carefully, de- 
ciding judiciously, unmoved by all the generosi- 
He was all alive, soul and 
body, heart and brain, and, being all alive, his 
intellect showed its clearness and command as 
well as his sensibility its fire and impulse. 
‘*'There is-nothing,’’ we are told, “ more terri- 
ble than activity without insight; but the 
rarest quality of comprehensive statesmanship, 
the readiness to assume responsibility, seemed 


And deck knocks heaven ; then to manage her 


And Thaddeus Stevens proved himself to be 
,| such a pilot. Thirty years active participa- 
tion in the anti-slavery movement in this 
coustry, had taught him the philosophy of the 
slave system ; and foreseeing the purposes of 








could not take him by surprise. At the toc- 
sin’s first toll he was prepared to grapple with 
treason and traitors in arms. He gave no at 
tention to the cant of “peace conference or 
compromise.” But from the moment the se- 
cession of South Carolina, the seizure of the 
property of the nation, and the insult to our 
flag flashed over our wires, his voice was for 
war and its vigorous prosecution on war prin- 
ciples. The brave old patriot would have 
armed a willion of men and marched amid the 
clash of steel and roar of artillery from the 
Potomac to the Gulf. Mr. Stevens saw from 
the first that the war must destroy slavery, and 
urged the Administration to the immediate 
emancipation of every slave. Closely follow. 
ing the emancipation came the question of 
arming men of color. Ever true to the dic. 
tates of wisdom, he fel] to and lashed his tardy 
compeers up to the duty of self-preservation. 
When the final blow was struck, and the clash 
arms had ceased, then came the dangerous 
question of universal amnesty, promulgated 
from the highest places, preached from pul- 
pits, recommended in Cabinet, advocated by 
powerful journals; all,the dear-bought trophies 
of a hundred battle fields must have been igno- 
miniously surrendered but for his timely in 
terference. 
But the reeord of that heroic activity is too 
long for further recital. In him hasa great man 
fallen indeed, another uncompromising hero of 
the party which has wiped out the foulest stain 
that ever disgraced a nation. Morris, Lewis, 
and Giddings lie entombed in Ohio; David 
Witmot and James Mott in Penneylvania ; 
Elijah and Owen Lovejoy in Illinois ; Adams 
and Pierpont in Massachnsetts ; William Leg- 
gett in New York; Nathaniel P. Rogers by 
his native Merrimac; Gamalicl Bailey sleeps 
ander the soil of the National Capital, while 
the soul of the immaculate John Brown still 
marches on with Lincoln and the snow-white 
three hundred thousand of our fallen, whose 
lives were as unselfish and heroic. 
Thaddeus Stevens is gone, but we cannot 
forget him. Let the monument be raised to 
perpetuate his memory; Ict all be done that 
brass and mgrble and painted canvass can do 
to cherish his great name. It was in the 
beight of his reputation and the maturity of 
his mental powers, with conspicuous abilitics 
seemingly destined for the lofticst place, and 
with that noble ambition which is born of 
tested capacity for great affuirs, that his life of 
usefulness, of duty, and of glory was gently 
arrested. Asleep, but still alive! thou whose 
life was so potent and talismanic in the furth- 
erance of philanthropy, those who didst glow 
with the affections, and wert wise with the 
thoughts which take hold on eternal life, we 
cannot associate thee with the name of death. 
Though the grave has closed over thy mortal 
frame, there still remains to us what the grave 
could not enclose, what cruel death could not 
disintegrate—the imperishable substance of 
thy firm knit character that continues to thee 
and to us a possession forever ! 

octane neha 


Letter from Mississippi. 





Vickspura, Miss, Jan. 5, 1872, 
To the Editor of the, New National Era: 

A few leisure moments to-night, after a hard 
day's work with the lawyers, give me an op 
portunity of dropping you a line or two con 
cerning affairs in this State. 

Our Legislature met on Tuesday last, and, 
after a little wire-working among the knowing 
ones, effected a permanent organization, and is 
already at work. Senator Bennett, of Rankin 
counfy, was elected President of the Senate, 
and is, therefore, Lieutenant Governor ex 
officio, as ex-Lieutenant Governor Powers is 
now Governor of the State—Alcorn having 
taken his seat in the Senate. He is a good 
Republican, and will render good service to 
the State and to the party. But the crowning 
and most glorious act of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was the election of Ion. John R. 
Lynch, Representative from Adams county, as 
Speaker! Mr. Lynch was born a slave, never 
had any advantages of an education in his 
younger days, and, of course, he is a thorough 
Republican, and deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of his race. Ile was appointed justice of 
the peace by General Ames in 1868 for the 
city of Natchez, took a prominent part in the 
constitutional convention of this State, was a 
member of the last Legislature, and was, on 
yesterday, with almost unanimons consent of 
the Republicans of the Legislature, chosen 
Speaker of the House. We are all proud of 
it, and glory in his success. He has recently 
commenced the practice of law, and we predict 
for him a bright future. Ile is the Dunn of 
our State. 

We expect to have a large mass meeting on 
Tuesday night next to send a petition to Con- 
gress praying fur the passage of Mr. Sumner’s 
supplementary civil rights bill. We wish to 
see it among the laws of the land; and do not 
think it right that one class of the citizens of 
the South, who were guility of treason, should 
be fully pardoned, while another class, who 
were always loyal to their country, should be 
laboring under a system of oppression, which 
is a disgrace to any country professing civili- 
zation. Put the two bills through together, 
and all of us will say amen to all murmurings 
from rebels who are groaning under their dis- 
franchisement, and to all complaints from the 
colored people on account of the inhuman 
treatment meted out to them by the masters 
of public carriers, &c. 
I see that Senator Alcorn is opposed to the 
two bills going through together. He spoke 
knowingly when he said there is no distinction 
on public carriers in this State. The law al- 
lows none; but I am sorry to say that the 
most of our people draw the line themselves. 
If you watch some of our leading men—men 
who have held, and who now hold, high posi- 
tions in our Government—when they go into 
the cars, you will see that they invariably go 
into those provided for “Jim Crow.” It 
makes me blush when I see it, especially when 
the laws of the State confirm their right to 
travel in any car they please. Neither do the 
laws of the State prevent colored children from 
attending white free schools, nor vice versa, but 
there are separate schools in almost every county 
in the State. But, while such is the vase in this 
State, we are subject to most outrageous and 


of steamboats on the river; and it is on ac- 


us relief. 





its champions, the slave holders’ rebellion 


inhuman treatment by the captains and agents 


count of this, and similar treatment of our 
people in other Stutes, that we wish to unite 
with thousands of our brothers in other parts 
of the country in petitioning Congress to give 
The accommodations for colored 
persons on the river boats are insufferable! 
While they are superior for white passengers, 
those for the colored pussengers are familiarly 
known down here as up in the ‘‘ Bureau” (a 
gtigma, we believe, on the Freedmen’s Bureau) 
and “Texas.” On some of the boats they are 
stabled off into stalls—called by the captains 


others they are in the shape of shelves, with 
an old greasy straw.bed, all in one large apart- 
ment, without curtains or any other enclosure 
for Jadies! And, as a general thing, our table 
is set in the kitchen or im the pantry, where 
our ears ring with the rattling sound of a bun- 
dred dishes in a tub of water; and this 
is done, too, after chargitg us the eame fare 
that first-class white passengers pay. Our 
State laws do not reach these boats, which 
come here from St. Lou's, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and other places, and we pray fora 
law which will reach them. Hon. F. D. 
Wade, member of the Legislature from Yazoo 
county, now has a case in the United States 
courts against a company which has a boat 
plying between Yazoo City and this city, and 
the probabilities arc that he will recover 
damages. 

Our newly elected officers, who “ fell against” 
their positions by the voice of the people at 
our recent election, have all been sworn in, 
and are now busy straightening up matters so 
as to ¢-et things to suit them. These colored 
men are now in the court-house—T. W. Car- 
dozo, as Clerk of the Circuit Court, a very 
intricate and laborious office; G. W. Daven- 
port, as Clerk of the Chan Coart, a hand- 
somely paying office; and GO H. Smith, ae 
Deputy Sheriff, a very responsible position. 
Pardon me, there are four—Peter Crosby, as 
County Treasurer, a position which pays well 
by paying money ont. 

And now, as the night is growing old, 
and my pair of little boys are securely in the 
arms of morpheus, I must say to you, as they 
said to me long before I commenced this 
letier, bona nox. Crvts, 


a ae 
Letter from Washington. 


Wasninaron, D. C., Jan. 12th, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
Whenever a great moral work is to be done 
history furnishes us with the evidence, that a 
great man has been raised up to accomplish it. 
More than a score of years ago the West India 
Islands wore degraded by the barbarous and 
inhuman institution of slavery. The cries of 
mothers and fathers were wafted across the 
ocean until they reached the shores of Great 
Britain, and sympathy was awakened in the 
breast of the immortal Wilberforce; who, by 
the assistance he received from Clarkson, in- 
troduced a bill in the House of Commons to 
abolish the iniquitous system of slavery ; which 
he said was no less injurious to the moral con- 
dition of the people of England than it was to 
the physical well-being of the African race. 
Through this bill the emancipation of the ne- 
gro was accomplished at a cost of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars as compensation to the slave- 
holders. It is true, this was but a bartering of 
human flesh and blood; yet it was preferable 
to the shedding of blood. This was after all 
but a temporary enfranchisement. A system 
of apprenticeship was introdaced, and although 
men were not bought and sold, yet they were 
so abused by a persistent denial of their fran- 
chise that they could no longor endure this 
semi-system of slavery ; and believing “ that 
he who would be free (absolutely free) must 
first strike the blow himself.’’ Samuel Jackson 
Prescod, a negro, fought the cause of his race 
manfally, by day and by night, disrogarding 
offices, scorning to be appeased by rattles, and 
satisfied with swaddling clothes, until the negro 
in the West Indies should be free in word and 
race, color, or past condition of servitude. 
Samuel Jackson Prescod died but a few months 
ago, Assistant Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
the peer of his associates, and the respected, 
nay esteemed, of all men. 

Just so in this country, if not so now it will 
be so in a very short time. To-day is of great 
import in the history of the negro in the 
American States. His inalienable rights are 
denied him, and no greater glory can the Forty- 
second Congress of America illumine her stars 


of the negro equal with all other men. 
who advocate this bill possess. 


can party that they be true to their principles. 


asks for is construed by many in many ways. 


be regretted that our Governor and our Dele 


Friday last. 
the negro’s vote fully appreciated by the Re 


will not his vote swell that of the white Repub 


mere cumbersome article, or is he an indispen 
that thinketh he standeth lest ye fall.”’ 


sown. 


quote beautiful passages of scripture as thei 
guide boards. 


enough. It cannot be dictated. 
the Rev. J. W. Durant graduated a short tim 


phia, with great honors. He was known as 


,to question the soundness of his policy ; but 


system of education subjects him to, and how 








state-rooms for the colored people—while on 


deed, subjected to no distinction by reason of 


with than the passage of the bill of Senator 
Sumner, securing the just rights and privileges 
This 
must ferever stand forth in the history of our 
Republic as the immortal feature of the hu- 
manitarian principle—love of justiceo—which all 


But more than all this it is due the Repubii- 
What the Sapplementary Bill of Civil Rights 


The Governor of the District of Columbia says, 
‘it is the logical result of previous legislation." 
Let me say to the Governor, it is more than all 
this, it is right growing out of justice and the 
teachings of our moral nature. It is much to 


gate, whom we sent to Congress by the com- 
bined vote of the negro and the white man, 
were both absent at our Mass Meeting held on 
And just here let me say, is the 


publican party? If to-morrow the election of 
any Republican depends upon the casting vote 
of a negro, is not the negro vote then of all 
value? Just so, in the coming election of 1872, 


lican? Will his vote not tend to roll up a 
handsome majority for Grant? Is he then a 


sable part of the great whole? “ Take heed he 
It is 
vain to expect to reap where you have not 
The Republican party has done too 
much good to hazard itself by exercising, or 
giving cognizance of the exercise of prejudice 
against tie negro in any shape or manner. We 
hear splendid speeches at our meetings by some 
of our Republican friends. They say, with 
eloquence and vebemence, they indorse the 
equality of the negro with all men. They 


But we fail to see the practice. 
Prof. Langston claims, #8 moral right, and 
therefore as legal right, to associate with man, 
woman, or child, of all colors, so long as he is 
their peer. I say this matter will right iteelf. 
I am yet to see the day when talent did not 
gravitate towards talent when brought close 
In instance, 


ago from the Spencer Hall Institute, Philadol- 


linguist and scholar of rare finding. This 
gentleman, on several occasions, took tea with 
Rev. Dr. Howe and his family, and said he ex- 
perienced no inconvenience. When all men are 
justly appreciative of talent, and not until then, 
can we expect indiscriminate asgociation. The 
Profeseor is generally regarded (myself like- 
wise) as ultra radical, and few would attempt 


make bold to ask, can the poor whites of the 
South, by intercourse with them, in any mad-| the 
ner relieve the Professor of the inconvesience® 
and insufficiency which he says a distinct negro 


1 plead the privilege to a common school sys- 


tem of education for all classes upon a stronger 
basis than inconvenience. It is proscription, 
which is something more than inconvenience. 
Give us our rights for right sake, and not be- 
eause of any srecial advantage which we may 
derive by association. I cannot agree with the 
Professor that the association of the negro with 
the white class is refining per se. In many in 
stances the Professor would be my preferable 
companion. 

Mr. Editor, you will pardon me for this hasty 
letter. After a day of monotonons labor at a 
clerk’s desk, one is unfit to write such a letter 
as should appear in your valuable columns, 
Yours truly, PD. A. S, 


TT 


Letter from Texas. 





Cressweit, Texas, January 1, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 
Since the publication of my communication 
of November 29th, 1871, in your paper of the 
14th of December, I have received several let- 
ters, asking for more definite information about 
the free school system in Texas. I have con- 
cluded to answer all, through the medium of 
your paper, with your consent. 

In 1871, the Legislature of the State passed a 
school law to educate all the children in the State, 
petween the ages of six andeighteenfree. The} 
constitution requires that one-fourth of the 
State taxes shall be set apart for free schools. 
The $5,000,000 5 per cent. bonds of the United 
States, which were sold by the rebel Legisla- 
ture and squandered in the war against the 
Government, having been recovered by Gov- 
ernor Davis, the public domain of the State, 
and a large debt due from the Central and 
other railroads, have all been appropriated to 
the public school fund, together with some 
$100,000 in gold of school money saved from 
the wreck of the school law which was in force 
in this State before the war, will build up in 
the State a mammoth school fand, which will 
equal that of any other State in the Union. 
In addition to this, a special tax of 1 per cent. 
is levied for the purpose of building free school- 
houses. There is also levied, for the same pur- 
pose, 8 poll tax of $1 upon all males over the 
age of 21 years. 

The salaries paid teachers range from $35 
to $115, so that the most usual salary is $75 
per month. The $35 is for places where the 
scholastic population is too sparse for a full sal- 
ary. Twenty scholars are the minimum, and 
thirty-five the maximum for one teacher. For 
less than twenty, the State pays $1.50 per 
scholar. The qualifications requisite grade 
from mere spelling, reading, and writing to 
the higher branches. 

The law makes no distinction on account of 
race, color, &c., but permits the local school 
directors to make such regulations as will be to 
the common interest, and the directors leave it 
to the choice of the inhabitants of each school 
district, and so far, both white and colored 
prefer separate schools. All have an equal 
share in the school fund. 

Until the school-houses are built others may 
be leased, and schools are going into operation 
as fast as teachers can be obtained. TheState 
is almost destitute of teachers for colored chil- 
dren, and five hundred can get immediate em- 
ployment in the State. Boing President of 
the Board of School Directors for this (Hous- 
ton) county, I am sure there is a demand for 
at least twenty in thiscountynow. Old Hous- 
ton has given a loyal majority at every election 
since the rebellion, and always will. She 
elected Union men to the Legislature several 
times during the rebellion; and during John- 
son’s adininistration, with only the white vote, 
she gave a majority of six for an original and 
well defined Union man. 

The result of the late elections in the North, 
the certainty of Grant’s re-election, bis sum- 
mary dealings with the Ku-Klux in North and 
South Carolina, the demoralization of the De- 
mocratic party, considered in a national point 
of view, and the six shooter State guard and 
police laws of the State, the firm execution of 
these laws by Governor Davis, (four thousand 
bad men having been arrested and punished, 
and five thousand having fled the State, and 
the rest being made to behave,) has given 
almost entire repose to society, for Mr. Reb 
has learned that the Republican party is a 
stern reality, and is beginning to deport him- 
self accordingly. , 

I have the honor to be the President of the 
National Civil Rights Association for this 
county, and its objects will be carried out to 
the letter and spirit. I am a clergyman of 
Castwright warp and Brownlow filling, with a 
sheepskin from Bishop Simpson. I discourse 
to the colored people, and run a Sunday 
school composed of colored children. lama 
native of Alabama, and a refugee North der- 
ing the reign of Jeff. Davis. 

Allow me to close with the Macedonian cry, 
“Come over and help us.” 


Wms. V. Tunstate. 
~~ -—--— 


Equal Rights. 


Binauamton, N. Y., Jan. 8th, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

The colored citizens of Binghamton met in 
Zion church for the purpose of considering, and 
also of signing, a petition, praying for the pass- 
age of the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill. 
The house was called to order by Rev. 8. 3. 
Wales; after which, S. S. Wales was chosen 
Chairman, and Henry Bell Secretary. The 
Chairman stated the object of the meeting, and 
also read the heading to the petition. 

Remarks were made suitable to the occasion 
by H. C. Jones, Samuel More, and Mr. Harper. 
The following preambles and resolution were 





adopted : 


African race to have suffered under the galling 
yoke of American slavery for- nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years ; and notwithstanding the 
suffering they endured from the bands of cruel 


r 


States acknowledging property in man, hun- 
dreds and thousands of the noble sons of Africa 
have been bought and sold as cattle. The same 
who were oppressed did, in the time of the 
country’s peril, rally to ber assistance, theroby 
returning good for evil and blessing for cursing. 
Whereas by an overruling Providence, the 
| day at last came that a proclamation was 13- 
sued by Abraham Lincoln, (who afterwards fell 
a | a8 a martyr,) declaring all men free and equal 
before the law; and : 
Whereas we perceive that we are not yet in 
possession of all those rights that have been so 
dearly won db 
Resolved, t it be the indispensable duty 
of every colored citizen to continue to battle 
by rallying to the ballot-box, and by urging 
their eause in the Legislature and in the Sen- 


that the bill that bas been offered by the Hon. 

Charles Sumner, known as the Sapplenentary 

Civil Rights phe: 
m 


the members of the Senate and 
House of 





?| present, the meeting adjourned. 
Ss ae «7 
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‘oes so at “Bis ownr rit, - n 


puellae formosae will much delight and, per™ 


offered by S. S. Wales, and unanimously 


Whereas it has been the misfortune of the 


masters; and notwithstanding the laws of 


y heey sinew and blood; therefore 


ate, until the colored man shall not only be 
blessed with equal rights before the law, but 


meet the approbation of 


After signing the petition by all the males 
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Letter from Philadelphia. 


Putiapeieuta, January 6th, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New Nattonal Era: 

If I were a penny-a-liner or consulted my own 
feelings, I should enter into an elaborate eulo- 
-gy of the Washingtonians, praising their hos- 
pitality, lauding their public spirit, and yet 
lamenting “‘ the way they have” of taking the 
stranger in and “doing” for him till he would 
fain go anywhere, take any vehicle provided he 
reach the train which is to convey him home- 
ward. I shouldenter into particulars—speaking 
of pilgrimages by day and night, east, west, 
north and south, during my short sojourn in 
your city. Remembrances come over me of 
genial bank presidents. stern guardians of the 
filthy lucre, members of the District Legisla- 
ture, who certainly know how to keep a hotel, 
and are generally handy—ubiquitous and pub. 
lic spirited pr-fessors, regiments_of students 
about to go forth to kill, sue, preach, and 
physic, legions of clerks, to say nothing of the 
care-worn editors, lean and attenuated apothe- 
caries, sleek well-fed contractors, and urbane 
hotel proprietors whose very greeting speake 
peace to troubled appetites and predicts sweet 
repose. One or two general truths, however, | 
shall enunciate. Hewho goeth tay gton, 
a much 
mud. The stfanger shall surely lose the first 
train by which he attempteth to depart. It 
taketh longer to change horses in Washington 
than in any other place on the continent. If 
thou would’st escape unharmed, think of Cur- 
tis, and criticise not the public buildings, Imi- 
tate Thackeray with regard to the statues. 
Address no man by a less title than ‘‘ clerk.” 
If thou art not blase on sue subject of beauty 


: 


haps, enchain thee. Lucky wilt thou be if 
thou escape untouched at their hands. 

Den Schiffer im Kleinen Schiffe 

Ergreift es mit wildem Weh, 


Er Schaut nicht die Felsenriffe, 
Er Schaut nur heinauf in die Hola! 


Ich glaube, die,Wellen verschlingen 

Am Eude noch Fischer und Kahn ; 

Und das hat mit ihren Singen 

Die Lorelie gethan. 

Washingtonians are, as far as known, trath. 
ful, bat in case thou hast an engagement in 
another city, seize thy valise, umbrella, aad 
overshoes, which thou hast judiciously brought 
with thee, and start for the train full half an 
hour in advance of the time they appoint. 
These few maxims, axioms, or whatever they 
are, in the strangers ear, and Polonius asks no 
fee. Three tired strangers left Washington on 
New Year's night with the happiest recollec 
tions of a pleasant week—two sought the 
metropolis, one gained the city of brotherly 
love—to find vials of wrath waiting for bis de- 
voted head, a disappointed audience thirsting 
for his “ bluid.” He arrived home in time to 
hear of fairs during the Christmas week—of a 
sparkling poem delivered at the Central Church 
by Rev. Wm. H. Josephus, hitting at some of 
the follies of the woman’s rights movement. 
The Era may see it yet. We heard of an ad- 
dress on Education given at the same chareb, 


on, and the actors are the sovereign Amer 
people. “Long live the King!” 
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President Rendal, of Lincoln University, wil! 
he with us to-morrow, Preaching in the Central 
Church. He will be the guest of Wm. Still 
Fsq., whose new book, by the Way, on “The 
Underground Railroad,” is now in press and 
will be issued soon. It promises to be one of 
the illustrations of the old proverb that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” It proves the 
trath of Fredrika Bremer’s remaik, that the 
fate of the negro was the romance of modern 
history. It was more than the romance, it was 
the tragedy. The comed y of equality still goes 


ican 


R. T. G. 





Frederick Donglass and the Sup- 


Plementary Civil Rights Buil. 


To the Editor of the New National Eva 2 


Hearing so much ado about your letter in 


the latest issue, and its disfavor towards the 
Supplementary Bill of Civil Rights, I began 
to charge myself gravely with the fault of 
reading your paper superficial! y, and, to amend 
this, I betook myself to a re reading of this 
awful unpatriotic letter, of which it is said Mr. 
Samner declares: that its tendency is to do 
harm to the bill. 


“T fail tu see the truth of any such malicious 


statements, and firmly disbelieve that the 
high-toned and impartial spirit of Senator 
Sumner ever’ found utterance in such re- 
marks. 


You are undoubtedly correct in Saying that 


the present treatment which you receive in 
hotels, steamboats, &c., is only laying the 
foundation for the practice of the Civil Rights 


Bill. This in nowise says that you are satis- 
fied with the treatment you, as an individual, 


receive, as a compensation for the treatment 


of the race of which you are a part. More- 


over, how long is it since you have received 


these privileges which are now justly awarded 
you in Chicago and elsewhere? You say but 
a short time. This proves that the public 
mind, fomented as it has been by prejudice, is 
now subsiding under the influence of the Civil 
Rights Bill, and its beceming a part of the 
fundamental law of the land, and you are bat 
the first, hitherto kept at the bottom as sedi- 
ment, who now rise to the top in common with 
others. Your paper has been teeming with 
advocating sentiments in favor of the Civil 
Rights Bill, both from yourself and corres- 
pondents ; how, then, in the name of justice 
and truth, can one be bold enough to assert 
that you are not in favor of it. Such a 
belief can only find place in the mind either of 
a madman or one who is given up to injure 
his neighbor. I trust you will continue in 
your travels to assert the dignity and intelli- 
gence of the negro equal with his white 
brother. : 

A short time ago, at a public meeting, I 
heard a great colored man of this country say 
“ that our nation had grown two greatimen, 
Senator Sumner and Frederick Douglass. I 
thought the speaker’s addition was bad. I 
would say three, and include the speaker. 





by Miss F. M. Jackson, showing what it was 
what it was not, some errors in our present sys- 
tem, their correctives, illustrated by quotations 
from ancient and modern classic authorities. 
The fair of the St. Thomas’ Episcopal church 
was so successful that it was continued during 
the past week. On Thursday evening Mr. 
Greener read before them, ‘The Christmas 
Carol of Charles Dickens, and on Friday eve 
ning, there was a concert of the Sabbath School 
children, and Miss Jackson delivered an address 
on what might be called “ The conservation of 
our own talent.” She spoke of the only lasting 
fame—the literary part, of the necessity of en- 
coursging and fostering it. Our artists, poets, 
orators, editors, and men of ability generally, 
working on without the proper stimulus from 
their own race, often without a proper recogni- 
tion of their ability came in for a share of her 
attention, and she naively remarked that, if balf 
of the good things which are poured upon cof- 
fins, were whispered in our ears while we were 
alive, one might be encouraged to do and at- 
tempt more. It would certainly brighten many 
a dark path. The illustrations from the classics 
were pertinent, and did not savor of the 
“shop.” Her manner in speaking was admira- 
ble—without notes, conversational, earnest, 
and fluent. She has all the attributes of a 
successful speaker. If we may judge from the 
frequent “Amens!” and other signs of approval, 
Miss Jackson’s speech was the best hit of the 
season. She preached one of the most practi- 
cal sermons delivered in this city for some time. 
Only another illustration that intellect is inde- 
pendent of sex. 

While on the lecturing topic let me speak 
also of some social gatherings, where certain of 
the musically inclined meet to sing and per- 
form on the piano. Rumor says that they are 
very agreeable; common sense tells us they 
are exceedingly rational. There are reports of 
tableaux in connection with fem, and farces 
and charades. A proper regard for my whis- 
kers keeps me from giving you the names 
of the promoters of this sensible and praise- 
worthy movement. 

What are thé-men doing? We are making 
arrangements for a public meeting of the citi- 
zens of the city and vicinity to be held on the 
15th instant, to express their approval of Sena- 
tor Sumner’s bill. Some of the best speakers 
are invited, and there is every prospect of such 
a meeting as will be worthy of the subject. 
Mr. James W. Purnell, assistant cashier of our 
braneh bank, leaves to-morrow night for your 
city with a first installment of the petition 
containing several thousand names. If needed, 
others are ready to come down and assist in 
the work. We have not yet heard from our 
petitions from the interior of the State. The 
State Equal Rights League has the matter in 
charge. We shall hear soon, in all probability, 
from Messrs. Nesbit, Forten, and Bustil. 

One of the best things of the week was an 
address, advocating the claims of Lincoln 
University, by Mr. Francis J. Grimke, known 
to many of your readers as one of our rising 
young men. The address was quite elaborate, 
rather too much elaboration, if I may venture 
a criticism, but full of excellent observations, 
good reasoning, and pervaded throughout by 
fervent, religious spirit. Although I am op 
posed to exclusive colored colleges, I could not 
help feeling, while I listened to the young man, 
that Lincoln would have repaid all the money 
bestowed upon her, had she but given a8 two 
such promising young men as Mr. Grimke and 
his equally gifted brother. 

Our generous friend Stephen Smith, ex- 
pressed himself pleased with the lecture to the 
extent of fifty dollars. It was only the recol- 
lection of my bank account which prevented 
me from following his example, Thank God, 
wealth does not canker all men's hearts, nor 
rust their sensibilities ! Generosity and riches 
are not imcompatible, and worth, if real and 


And these three great men have been, and I 
trust will ‘eontinue to be, our pioncers, nay 
our generals, in the great fight of justice and 
equality. Let me whisper that Ilomer in- 
structed that, “ Division between those of the 
same party exposes them entirely to their 
enemies.” The more you agree together, the 
less hurt can your enemiesdo you. _.- 

In closing, if there be any one who can 
prove in what manner your letter does injury, 
I shall be glad to hear from that person, other- 
w.se we will count it all to spite and prejudice. 
D. A. 8. 


$e 


Letter. from Vancouver Island. 





Vicrorta, Dec. 22, 1871. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Dear Sir: On the 14th of November last, 
William Hedges, a native of Baltimore, died 
in my house. He made a will, and left all 
his property to his wife, Kilen Hedges, and his 
five children. He often said to me that they 
all resided in the city of Baltimore. Mr. 
Hedges had been living in Seattle, W. T., 
for the last six or eight years, where he had 
the reputation of being very well to do. I 
would be most happy to give the family all 
the information in my power. 

By giving the above a place in the New 
Nationat Era, you will confer a favor on 
your old friend, 


Peter Lester. 


Judge Orr and the Ku-Klux. 


Hon. Jas. L. Orr, of South Carolina, who 
will be remembered as formerly a Democrat, a 
prominent member of Congress from that State, 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
is now Judge. In a charge to the Grand Jary 
of Pickens county, delivered a fortnight ago, 
he made use of the following language : “How- 
ever men may differ in their opinions as to the 
wisdom and justice of the course pursued by 
the Federal Government in suspending the 
writ of habeas us in several of the counties 
|in this State—and it is due to frankness that I 
should as an ingividual say it was, in my judg- 
ment, a necessity—it is very certain that the 
counties that frowned down all unlawful com- 
binations, the counties that have protected 
person and property by law, the counties 
where peace, quiet, and good Order have pre- 
vailed, have been exempted from the stern pro- 
visions of the President’s proclamation sus- 
pending the habeas Persist in the 
good condact that has marked your history for 
three years past, and be assured the privi ges 
of habeas corpus will never be denied to the 
coun.y of Pickens.’’ 


Emicration or Cororrp Peorie.—The col- 
ored people in Madison and Muacoupin coun- 
ties, Illinois, have, it is reported, made exten- 
sive preparations for emigrating to the States 
bordering upon the Lower Mississippi and 
Gulf of Mexico. These emigrants are thrifty, 
industrious, free-born Africans, and are farm- 
ers; mechanics, and laborers. ‘They are going 
with their families to the South, intending to 
make that region their home. This movement 
has not been undertaken without due delibera- 
tion and examination, as some of the most 
intelligent and trustworthy of the-colored 
people were sent down South for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the exact condition of 
affairs, and the inducements to em ion, 
These pioneers settled in the proposed locali- 
ties and went to work at their trades, thus 
giving the experiment a fair practical rial. 

_—_ -— ss @ oo 

A Brave Epitor.—Persens who have heard 
of the nine hundred whippings which tovk 
place in Spartanburg county, South Carolina, 
within the last eighteen months, would not 
imagine that a Republican editor would be 
likely to start business in that locality; never- 
theless Dr. Javan Bryan, whom the Columbia 
Union designates as a“ fearless defender of 
the right,” begun the publication of a Re- 
Penns rare iis paper Ue copays 

, and gives 8 

name of The Carolina Wao Era. it is t0 be 

hoped that before the United States Circuit 

Court now in vane ane — on 

such punishment will have _ meted ’ 

the Ba-Klux as will make possible 

cation of a 

village in Sou 
and 


Carolina. In 
the Carolina New Era have our 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 





the mafority of the people heartily approve 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


| President Grant's administration, and desire 
his renomination, it cansot and need not be 








Communications for the editorial depertment should be 
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Business letters from subscribers end sdvertisers should 
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Se Subdscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the Naw Natiowat Bea forwarded to them, should 
be particulier in writing ue to state fully the new address, 
smbracing town, county, and Btate,as well as the town, 
eounty, and State from which the change ie to be made- 


Attention to this will save much trouble. 


denied that there are Republicans who sre bit 
terly opposed to him, and will leave untried no 
means in their power to defeat his renomina- 
tion, and some even his election if nominated. 
Moet of these men are influenced beyond all 
question by personal disappointments and ani- 
mosities, while to a few may be conceded honest 
and disinterested motives. The purpose of all 
the former seems to be either to procure the 
nomination hy the Republican convention of 
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that, the nomination of such a candidate by 








All Rights for All. 


The legislation necessary to complete the 
work of doing justice to a race that bas been, 
by brutal outrage, compelled to contribute to 


the wealth of tais great nation, will have bee 


accomplished upon the passage of the Supple- 


mentary Civil Rights Bill. There can be p 


peace in the nation while the law acknowledges 
favored classes, or fails to afford protection 
to ali of whatever race, color, or previous 
Senator Scmwér's bill is in the 
interest of peace, ite aim is to yive equality of 
rights with other citigens to the 600,000 col 
ored voters of the nation and those whom they 


condition. 


represent. 
The oppressors of the black race in th 


eountry, in order to muke that oppression 
lasting, rebelled and attempted to destroy the 
pation, whose tendencies seemed toward liberty 
The war of that rebellion was 
marked, on the part of the rebels, with a cra 


end justice. 


elty and horror that would have well acoord 


with the warfare of the most barbarous people 
Poisoned wells and springs in the 


on earth. 
march of the loyal army, starvation, wurde 


aod kindred horrors perpetrated upon prisoners 
of war captured by the rebels, were the least 
prominent evidences of the total brutalizing 
The 
success of the Unicon arms, a result attained 


{ofiuences of slavery upon the rebels. 


after the loss of buudreds of thousands live 


and a corresponding number of households 
mourning the loss of loved ones, bas been the 
signal for the perpetration of atrocities im 
measurably more barbarous even than those of 


actual warfare as conducted by the rebel 


An intense and ail-controlling hatred of the 


Union, enmity to freedom, and the freed peop 


pervade the entire rebel community to such 
an extent that midvight assassins, and, in very 
Many cases, day-light murderers of the men 
who have lost ali for the Union, or whose sym- 
pathies are with the cause of liberty, were 
able to carry out their diabolical instincts with- 
out fear of punishment by the law. Ku-Klax 
orgenizations sprang ap and still exist in 
eommunities claiming great respectability, the 
ever loyal black man, his wife, hischildres, were 
the victims of their murderous hate. The stead- 
fast loyalty of the black man to the Union, 
bis devotion to her soldiers, bis trustworthiness 
as guide or scout for our army, bis noble bra 
very and daring as one of tho nation’s armed 
defenders brought upon him all that the cow- 
ardly hate of the Southern chivalry could invent 
For the aid- 
ers aod abettors of the Ku-Klux, the murderers 
of Union men, women, and children, is pro 


in the way of torture and murder. 


posed a genera] amnesty; @ proposition whic 


meets with great favor by Senators from the 


Sonthern States. For the loyal and outrage 


lack man is asked manhood rights; the same 
protection and regard for his rights, privileges, 
and comforts as is accorded to those who have 


left nothing,undone tendiug to the destructio 


of the Government, and the strengthening of 
tyranny. From Southern Senators comes no 
Can it 
be that the colored people of Mississippi have 
been deceived in their Senator, the late Gov- 


favoring response to this proposition. 


ernor of that State; and Is it also the case wit 


the colored people of the other Southern States 


who:e votes have indirectly sent Senators here 


We hops tie Southern Senators and Repre-. 


sentatives will not forget the class of people t 


wh >m the South owes a debt for her materia! 
prosperity, which she can never pay, and that 
they now have an opportunity while extending 
mercy to the mefoiless to do justice to the 
wronged. The Supplementary Civil Righte 
Bill is of far more rea! value to the good name 


of the nation, than is the amnesty proposition 


The one is to place the nation firmly upon the 


foundation principles of the Beelaration o 


Independence, and gives to al! races and colors 
regardless of previous condition of servitude, 
the power to vindicate their rights bylaw. The 
second, without the enactment of the first into 
law, exalts rebels, assassins, and demons above 


the loyal black men and women of the South 


The climax of injustice and outrage upon the 
eolored people of this country, will have been 


eapped, when the Congress of the nation, fail 


ing to secare all rights for all, gives amnesty to 


those who clutched the nation by the throat 
and bringing to their assistance al] tho instru 
mentalities of their barbarous and brutal na 


tares, only failed to destroy her/becanse of the 
timely aid of the strong arm of her black 


soldiers. 
ESE 
Where Will the Path of Duty 
Lead Us? 


The time is rapidly approaching when the 
eight bondred thousand cvlored voters of the 
astion will be required to record at the polls 


their choice for President of the United States 


It is one of the most momentous questions that 


they have ever been called apon to decide 


end has but one parallel in importance during 
The result of the elections | 


their political lives. 
in 1868 alone involved prinoipies of equal mo 
ment to them. There 


seems now to be. 


to declare their preference for the next Presi 


dent, the people not only gave their emphatic 
approval of General Gaant's administration 
with unexampled unanimity, but very clearly 
deciared that Le is their choice for President 


for another term. 


Oat of the twenty two States that held eleo- 
tions last year, fourteen of them, including 
the four great States of New York, Pennsyl- 
veola, Ohio, and Illinois, gave overwhelming 
Bepublican majorities, while the eeven Demo- 
eratio States, including New Jersey, which 
eleated a Democratic Governor, but a Repub- 
Moan Legis'ature, and New Hampshire, both 
of which are as sure for Grant as any two 
Gtates, have only fifty-oneelectoral votes. De- 
ducting the votes of these two States from that 
namber and it will leave but 89 as the strength 
of the Demooracy in twenty-two States, accord. 


ing to the latest verdict of the people. 


This will be more than enough to elect Gen. | 
@aaxt, though every ove of the other fifteen 
States should go with the seven States claimed 
Never since the 


to have gone Democratic. 
existence of our Government has the incum 
bent of tie Presidential chair received so em 


phatic a vote of approval the last year of bis 
These significant facts leave 


term of office. 
nO room to doubt that Gen. Grant is the fire 
ehoice of the people for President anothe 
term, aud that he will receive the next Repub 


ean nomisativu for tha: office unless by undue 


means their wish be thwarted. 


is oo future event | 
dependent upon bumen agency more certain | 
than the renomination of President Garant 
Availing themselves of the 
opportunity the last State elections presented 


that portion of the party who can be induced 
to bolt Gen. Grant's in the expectation or with 
the hope of bis being adopted by the Democratic 
party, and enough votes drawn from the Repub- 
lican party to defeat him. 

No one will deny to Republicans the right to 
oppose Gen. Grant's renomination by all fair 
aud honorable means. But the people will 
tolerate no other. They will not hold guiltless 
those who assail him as a eorrupt, unscrupu 
lous, ignorant demagogue and tprint, not only 
winking at frauds on the part of his sabordi- 
nates, but actually participating in the robbery. 
They know these charges are wickedly and 
wilfully false and insincere. 

And even more guilty than these fulse wit 
nesses will they hold those who have entered 
into a conspiracy, and are holding secret corres 
pondence with the enemy, to accomplish Gen. 
Grant's defeat. 


n 
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ous heart. 
witness but they never will the detected traitor, 
nor those who council and consult with them. 

This question of Gen. Grant's renomination 
is One that comes more nearly home to our peo- 
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r, 


to their interests, than apy one likely to come 
before them for years. 


8, 


condition. 


le 


select a Democratic Cabinet, and to curry out 
Democratic measures, or nothing. 


honesty may be conceded, but their policy 


one just to the extent that it shall prove suc- 
cessful. 
rifice of all the champions ot equal civil rights 
are laburing to aceomplish and undo all that 
has been achieved for the colored race except, 
perhaps, their persona! freedom. 

The defeat of Gen Gaant by such machinery 
as has been put in operation to secure that re- 
sult will be the defeat of the Republican party 
and the sacrifice of every Republican principle. 
With it will go down colored suffrage and equa! 
civil rights. 

Conceding to the few life-long friends of the 
colored race to whom refer, all the honesty and 
sincerity they claim in the course they are pur- 
suing, and all the merit to which they are enti- 
tled for past serviees in their bebalf, there aro 
other equally devoted, sincere, and able advo- 
cutes of liberty and equality, who have proved 
themselves as true, and eloquent, and practical, 
who radically differ with them in regard to Gen. 
Garant and the wisdom of his renomination. Of 
the men who have endeared themselves to the 
colored race by their labors and sacrifices in 
the cause of abolition and the oivil rights of the 
colored man, Gerrit Suits and Wititiam Lioyp 
Garpereon may justly be deemed as sincere and 
earnest as any. They have each earned an 
immortal name and fime by their services in 
the cause of human freedom. 

Among the three Gargetr Suita has proved 
the honesty and sinecrity of his professions, 
not only with his eloquent tongue and pen, bat 
by the most liberal use of his great wealth in 
promoting their interests; and his disinterest- 
edness is universally admitted. His testimony 
in regard to Gen. Grant's services not only to 
the country, but to the colored race, and his 
opinion aa to bis claims upon the colored peo- 
ple of the nation deserve their careful con- 
sideration. In a recent circular he says : 
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‘*To which of the grand undertakings and 
precious interests of the Republican party, at 
the time of his election, has he been found un. 
faithful? To not one of them. Identified, 
, | therefore, as be is, with them all, and the most 
. | prominent upholder of them all, every one o} 
them is necessarily disparaged when he is tra 
duced or undervalued. For the Republican 
party to turn its back upon President Grant is 
to turn its back upon its honorable past—apon 
the past of its better and more patriotic days. 
He has proved himself to be free from the ac 
cursed spirtl of caste, and true to the equal 
rights of all men—a/f the red man and black 
man as well as the white man. He has defer. 
red to the popular will, instead of mouldering 
and fostering a policy of hie own. He has 
proved with what entire sincerity it was, that, 
in entering upon his office, he expressed hie 
.| desire for peace. The late treaty between 
England and America, in the credit of which he 
‘bares so largely, is the grandest aud most 
auspicious peace measure the world has ever 
seen. The rapidity with which we are paying 
our national debt is a high poof of his wisdom 
and honesty. And yet, such a President no 
very sinall share of the Republican party—and 
certainly no very small share of its leaders— 
seem willing to drop! We hear then say that 
(general Grant caunot be re-eleeted. ut if 
he, who confessedly did more than any other 
man to save our country in the perils of war, 
aud whose great influence in peage has all gone 
to make that peace more perfect and more 
blessed, cannot be made our next President, 
what Republican can be? Manifestly, either 
he or the Demooratio eaudidate will be our 
next President; and if the Democratic candi- 
date shall be, and shall represent and be a 
specimen of the bad, very bad, Democratic 
party, what then can save our country from 
ruin ?’’ 
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This is unimpeachab‘e testimony from one 
of the purest and truest of living men, and 
must command the assent of all intelligent 
thinkers. Wuii1aw Liorp Garagison is as de- 
cided in bis approval of General Gnawr’s 
policy and in his desire for bis renomination 
es even Ganestt Suita. In an article upon 
the coming Presidential election, published in 
the New York Independent of two weeks ago, 
Mr. Garnison, after referring to the efforts of 
the two wings of the Democracy to defeat Gen. 
Grart, and the utter bewilderment they dis- 
play ae to the means they shall adopt to accom- 
plisb that object, continues thus: 





“The main point of anion between them is, 
at all events, to prevent the renomination of 
President Grant ; bat, if that cannot be done, 
then to defeat his election, if possible, by in- 
| ducing certain disaffected Republicans to bring 
jinto the field ageinst bim Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Trumbull, Mr. Sumner, or some other promi- 
| ment member of the dominant party, by the 
rending asunder of which there is the onl 
chance of suceess. This is high praise for the 
President, that he bas so administered the 
affairs of the country as to make himself more 
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| But while there is so little room to doubt that | 


ments, North and South, than any Republican 
set artfully suggested at a rival candidate. 
This fact is immensely in his favor, and it is of 
far-reaching significance.’’ 

In regard to Gen. Gaant’s availability and 
popularity Mr. Gawntson expresses the follow- 
ing opinion : 

“It is idle to say that there are ecores of men 
in the Republican ranks who are better fitted 
for the Presideucy than the present incumbent. 
No doubt there are hundreds who place this 
modest estimate upon themselves. Bat, if any 
one asserts that there is even a single other 





some ‘conservative’ Republican, or failing in | 


The first exhibits a ‘lying | 
tongue,’’ while the otber is proof of a treacher- | 
The people may furgive the false 


There are those, undoubtedly, whose lives 
have been devoted to the rights of the colored 
man, though their number is few indeed, who 
would prefer the election of such & man with 
sueh an administration to a econtinuunce.in 
power of Gen. Grant for another term. Their 


is not only a mistaken, Lut will prove a fatal, 


It would inevitably result in the aac- 


¥ | meot to the party to whom the people have 


man who, put in nomination instead of Grant, 
| would poll as large a popalar vote, and 80 in- 
| sure the continued ascendency of Republican 
rule, let him masshal and present hie facts, if 
he can, to sustain his deolaration. Peradven- 
ture, in this or that locality, some one might 
obtain even a larger support; but, surveying 
the whole country, and reckoning up the sum 
total of public sentiment, what other man, 
however gifted or meritorious, ean reasonably 
hope to receive so large a portion of the saf 
frages of the American people as President 
Grant?” 

We quote one more extract from Mr. Gar. 
Rison's letter : 


“On the whole, as pertaining to the best in 
terests of the eountry, and especially to the 
preservation of peace at home and abroad, | 
think it may be fairly claimed that no admintis- 
tration has excelled his owa singe the days of 
Washington. Toward our hunted and perish 
ing Indian tribes how humane and praisewor 
thy is the policy he is endeavoring to enforee ! 
It will ever redound to his credit, though it has 
made him many enemies, particularly among 
those who are eager to exterminate the entire 


This whole eubject resolves itself into the 
simple question whether the interests of the 
country and the welfare of the people demand 
the continued ascendency of the Republican 
party or not. If, disregarding the lessons of 
experience, and closing our eyes to the import- 
ant historical truth that the Democracy plunged 
the nation into rebellion to destroy the Gov- 
ernment, aod that it was saved from destruc- 
tion by the Republican party, we consider the 
intereats of the country as safe in the hands of 
the one as the other, then we may act upon the 
recommendation the anti-partisan visionaries 
and bestow the “ spoils of victory” indifferently 
upon friends and enemies. But those who 
believe the continued ascendency of the party 
which saved the nation, and has led it on to 
renewed presperity and greatness, necessary to 
its future welfare, will favor the adoption of 
such means as will aid in securing that end. 
One of the most effective of theve has been to 
“ place none but loyal men on guard.” The 
party which entrusts the execution of its 
measures tO its enemies is mad, and is 
doomed to speedy defeat. Joun Quinoy ADaus 
acted on that theory, and therefore foand bim- 
self without supporters in his contest with 
Jackson in 1829, and the extent of his defeat 
thereby greatly augmented. Let the Republi 
can party now be thoroughly convinced that 
their political opponents are hereafter to be 
given the sume advantages in the distribution of 
offives under the Government, and distinctions 





raee, for malignant and selfish ends. But it 
has also made bim many friends, whose ap 
proval any man tnay covet.” 

We believe the greatest enlamity that vould 
befall the colored people of this nation weuld 
be the defeat of Gen. Guantin November next. 
Not only through the rebellion, and after ite 
close while at the bead of the army, but 
| as President of the United States, he bas given 





ple, and is one which more intimately relates | on all possible oocasions practical evidence of 


| his belief in equal givil rights for all men. He 


In a previous para- | bas used the whole power of the Government to | 
ataph we have expressed our firm belief that 


the choice at the next election will be between 
him and an avowed enemy to equal civil rights 
for all men without regard to color or previous 
Even if it were possible for Garr. 
LeY, TRUMBULL, or Cox to be elected, it would be 
mainly by the votes of Democrats, and he would 
of necessity fall into the hands of that party, 
adopt their policy, and be entirely controlled 
by them. Either, however sineere his desire 
to continue to act as a Republican, would be 
compelled to surround himself with Democrate, 


protect them against their insolent and ruffianly 
oppressors at the South, and tosecure to them 
those just and equal privileges guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution and the laws. If be 
has not been able to proclaim his sentiments in 
as eloquent terms, and to contribute as largely of 
material aid to the eomfort of colored men as 
others, he has showo by acts more eloquent 
than words that he is no less earnest in bis 
desire to serve them and advanee their interests 
in all respeets. 

Though we have no authority for indicating 
what his views are upor this subject, we have 
no doubt that he is heartily in favor of the 
principles of Mr. Sumner’s Supplementary 
Civil Rights Brll, and that if passed he wall 
promptly approve it. We are justified :n this 
opinion by every act of his life from the time 
he became commander of our forees during the 
rebellion to{this day. We therefore repeat our 
earnest hope and belief that the colored men 
will be found in November next, as in 1068, 
cordially united and zealously working in hts 
favor, and that no more serious misfortune 
could befal them or the country than his de- 
feat. They have tried Gen. Grant and fi uad 
him ever faithful. To give up a certainty for 
the experiment of a new man fureed apon the 
countr;) by disaffected Republicans and rebel 
Demoerats, would exbibit a degree of folly 
that colored men have thus far always shunned 
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Repuvlican or Democratic? 


At various periods in the history of our 
Government the people have demanded a 
change of administration. In 1840, after try- 
ing Martin Van Buren for four years, they 
rose almost en masse against his continuance 
in office, and elected Gen. Harrison by an 
overwhelming wajority. But by his death, in 
a month after his inauguration, and the treach 
ery of Joun Trier, the wishes of the people 
were thwarted, and the Government went back 
into the hands of the Democracy. The people 
submitted with what grace they could to bis 
corrupt rule, and the four succeeding years of 
Jauss K. Pork, when, in 1849, they again 
rose in their strength and then elected @eneral 
Taytos, the Whig candidate. Again they 
were thwarted in their purpose by his death, 
and Mitiarp Fitimoge, defective Fit.cwogr, 
was succeded by Franxirn Pisrce, and 
he by James Bucnanan. At the end of his 
term the people had again become thoroughly 
disgusted with Democracy, and once more de- 
cided upon a change of administration, and 
elected Mr. Linooin to execute their will. 

Every defeat of the party in power since the 
first election of Geveral Jackson, in 1829, a 
period of nearly half a century, bas been ac- 
cepted and acted upon as a decision of the 
people in favor, not of a new national Execu- 
tive and a new national policy merely, but of 
a change of his subordinates also, just to the 
extent he may deem necessary to secure har- 
mony and efficiency in the Government. The 
people for this long period in our history have 
not only acquiesced in, but clearly approved, 
this course. They understand that perfect 
harmony should exist between their Chief 
Magistrate and the agents he is empowered by 
the Constitution to select. 

With each change of Administration, there. 
fore, for more than forty years, we have wit 
nessed a change of inen a well as of measures. 
This has always been a wise policy on the part 
of the successful party, but it has often been 
a necessary one. What folly, and even wick- 
edness, would it have been for Mr. Lixcouw to 
have continued in office the thousands of rebel 
sympathigers or avowed traiters which filled 
all the Departments of Government when he 
came into power in 1861! They could and 
would bave paralyzed, to a yreat extent, his 
offorts to save the Government, and such & 
course would have received the indignant con. 
demnation of the loyal peuple of the nation. 
Within the last fow months, under the pre- 
text of reforming the civil service of the coun. 
try, the policy is clamorously advocated of the 
entire disregard hereafter of all politieal con- 
siderations in selecting the various officers of 
the Government. The principle is to be adopt 
ed, that with a change of President and a few 
of bis more prominent subordinates the people 
have secured all they havea right to require, 
and ought to be ratisfied. They utterly forget 
or disregard the consideration that to the Re 
publicans of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Chicayo, St. Louis, Detroit, and other cities, 
whether large or small, a Republican post- 
master and collector is demanded as a right 
from a Republican Administration, and that 
any scheme which eball fasten upon them 
political opponents and enemies of the Govern. 
ment, will be looked upon and resented as an 
act of bad faith. 

To the Republicans of cities and towns, local 
officers of the party are of as much importance 
as a change of Cabinet or foreign minister is 
to the people of the nation. And the Admin- 
istration which disregards this consideration, 
and deny to Republicans the advantage to 
which a sacrifice of time and money and @ po- 
litical triumph had fairly entitled them, will 
very soon flad itself withouta party. Theorists 
mey denounce as demoralizing and dangerous 
the practice of giving the offices of the Govera- 


entrusted its management until doomes-day, 
without the slighteat influence upon public 





| distasteful to the rebel and negro-bating ele- 


between loyal men and traitors practically de- 
'atroyed, and it requires very little politica! 
shrewdness to forsee the result. 
| Most of the inducements Republicans now 
| have, seek to disguise it as we may, for the 
sacrifices a sharp political contest with their d:s 
| loyal and unprincipled opponents involves, will 
| be taken from them. Our rulers may as well look 
thie thing equare in the face, and treat human 
; Hature ag it is—not as trancendentalists think it 
| ought to be. Aleu’s actions always have been, 
| and always will until the millenniam is ushered 
in, be more or leas influenced by their interests. 
If we desire Republican rule, therefore, we 
must not loose sight of this ‘‘melapoholy truth.’’ 


te enema gpemmeenirenn- 
The War Upon Labor, 


The British free trade ‘‘confederation” is 
everywhere marshaliog ite clans and has or- 
dered a concentration of its forces at the na- 
tional capital preparatory to opening its long- 
threatened campaign against the labor and the 
general interests of the country. ‘The war is 
to be one of extermination. Nothing but the 
utter destruction of the principle of protection 
will satisfy the demands of this enemy to 
American industry. It is true they seek to 
conceal their real designs uoder the shallow 
pretext of reforming the revenue of the country. 
But absoiute free trade is at the bottom of the 
war they are about to renew upon our present 
tariff. Nothing else will satisfy those for whose 
benefit the contest is carried on. 

Aud free trade can result in nothing sbort of 
the ruio of all the great industrial intercsts of 
the nation, not even excepting agriculture. It 
will strike down nearly every manufacturing 
interest of the country, and annibilate at one 
fell swoop not less than one thousand million 
dollars of capital, paraly ge every kind of enter- 
prise, destruy a home, without making a for- 
eign, market for oar agricultural products, 
and produce wide-spread individual distress an 
national bankruptey. ‘ 

But disastrous as the experiment bas always 
proved, aad ruinous as it is certain to be bere- 
after to every important interest of the country, 
its most fatal consequences will be to American 
workingmen. To them it will prove an infi. 
nitely more dire calamity than war and pesti- 
lence. It would destroy all demand for labor, 
and by throwing two millions of workingmen 
out of employment, would end in famine and 
starvation among the tea millions of people 
who are vow dependent upon our manufactur. 
iv.g industry for their daily bread. 

{t is all very fine to tell them that the only 
result to them wuald be the slight inconveni- 
ence of u change to agricultural pursuite— 
that those who can’t find employment on a 
farm cao buy one of bis own and turn pro- 
ducer. Workiogmen brought up in a factory 
or machine shup know what arrant folly 
this if. They are too intell gent not to know 
that a policy which proposes to render the 
skill they have given years of their lives to ac- 
quire, and which is their sole capital in trade, 
worthless, and furce them into a business for 
which their lives bave unfitted them, would 
work absolute ruin to themselves and families 
now, and would blast ail their prospects for 
the future. 

This is whut tl.e advocutes of free trade pro- 
pose to do—this is what the repeal of duties 
protecting American labor will accomplish. 
And it will not even give them the poor compen- 
sation of cheaper necessaries of life, nor would 
it be of any benefit if it did, elnce it would 
take from them all means for buying them. 
Our foreign rivals, until they had completely 
broken down all competition here, would un- 
doubtedly undersell our manufaeturers. But 
the moment they had aceowplished that result, 
they would compensate themselves by a largely 
inereased prieo. This they have always done. 
This they would do again the moment they had 
gained a monopoly of our markets. It is not 
the British nature alone, it is human nature 
to extort the highest possible price for what- 
ever one bas to sell. And when, through the 
operations of free trade, they bad destroyed 
all competition, they could, as they would, 
Ax the highest price our poverty would bear. 
Are we not more than justified, then, in 
charging upon the advocates of free trade in 
the United States enmity to the Ameriesn 
workingman, the wost fatal, if not the most 
wicked, ever exhibited towarde an entire class? 
Were they to ask Congress to enact a law mak. 
ing it a erime for workingmen to engage in 
any employment that comes into competition 
with the same branch of foreign industry, they 
would not exhibit any more dangerous and 
misebievous opposition to them than they do 
by the indirect free trade course they have 
taken to reach the same point. 

This warfare upon the principle of protec- 

tion being, therefure, 8 conspiracy against 
labor, under whatever guise it may be prose- 

cuted, ahvuld prompt every workingman in 

the nation toe prompt, earnest, indignant pro- 
test against the threatened blow at their in- 
terest, and almost their very existence. lo 

the fret place it brings into open competi- 
tion with them the degraded pauper labor of 
Burope, and of courye s specdy reduetion of 

wages to their Cheup standard. But thie might 

beendured. It will be followed, however, by 

the destruction of aj] demand for labor. The 
price of that commodity, it is but a stale 
phrase to say, like that of everything else, is 

regulated by the demand. 

The party which adopts a policy designed to 

increase this demand is the friend of the work- 

ingman. The party which opposes it is hisenemy, 

end knows his professious to the contrary are 
false and hypocritical. Let workingmen be’ 
warnedin time against their enemies, disregard 

their lying professions, array themselves against 
their ruincus advice, and insist upon Congress 

leaving uotouched a policy which has done so 
muob to elevate and dignify labor, and to pro- 





sentiment. 


mote the prosperity of the country, 


By Way of Dectrine and Reproot. 


A decent regard for the opinions of our read- 
ers bas restrained us, as they will bear witness, 
from troubling them with personal matters; 
and we do not now propose to make a very 
violent departure from this modest reserve. But 
circumstances render it expedient and proper, 
if not necessary, that we should devote a brief 
space to our private affairs. 

We have published the New Nationa Era 
for nearly a year and a half, and it is due to 
our party as well as to ourselves to say that we 
have done this at a pecuniary sacrifice, though 
its ciroulation bas been and is now steadily on 
the increase. We hope we need not remind 
Repablicans that it is an earnest, radica), un- 
flinching Republican paper, giving the Admin. 
istration a sealous support, and with whatever 
ability ite editor possesses such measures as are 
thought best to promote its success as well as 
the welfare of the colored people of the nation. 

It may fairly be claimed to have done ite full 
share towards educating the colored people, not 
so mach in the principles of Republicanism—for 
in that they needed no instructions—as in the 
couree their duty to themselves and their race, 
as well as to the country, requires them to par- 
sue. To this end no paper in the Union has 
labored more zealously, nor made greater sac- 
rificess for the success of Republicanism, than 
ours. 

The New Nattonat Era is the central na- 
tional organ of nearly nine hundred thousand 
colored voters. Its aim has been to prove tu 
them how intimately their interests are identi- 
fied with the Republican party, and how abso- 
lutely necessary its snecess isto their future 
welfare. ‘I'o this end we have striven to make 
& paper not only entitled to their confidence, 
but which should deserve their support from 
the character, variety, and quantity of its coo. 
tents. In carrying out this purpose we bave 
published a much more expensive, but we hope 
a more effective and acceptable, paper then its 
income justifies us in doing 

Now we desire to say tv the members of the 
Republican party, to whom has been entrusted 
its positions of honer and trust, that we require 
a larger circulation and a more equitable pro- 
portion of the patronage attheirdisposal. Wede- 
mand this from no feeling of avarice, nor of envy 
for those who have been more fortunate in the 
receipt of the sinews of war than we have, but 
because it is a mecessety. Our white co-labor- 
ers understand why the colored people of the 
nation are urable entirely to suppot such a 
paper as we are publishing. We havea right 
to expect, a» other Republican paptrs here do, 
and not iv vain either, such practical assist. 
ance as will relieve us of the ruinous tax to 
which we have been sul.jected. 

The New Nationat Era is not alone a col- 
ored man's organ. It isa Republican paper, 
working fur the success cf the whole party, apd 
we think the support of the eight hundred thous. 
and voters we represent, and are inboring to in- 
fluence in the right direction, are as necessary 
to the success of that party as their aid is to us. 

To view of the position we occupy, and the facts 
we have stated, we think we have a just cluim to 
practical assistance from the District, as well as 
the National Governwent, in proportion to our 
numertcal strength and the importance of our 
votes. Two-fifths of the Kepublican party in 
this District are colored men, and without their 
support the city to-day would he in the bands 
of the old rebel Democratic purty. We intend 
to make no unreasonable demand from those 
who have been placed in power by our votes 
and who we are laboring to keep in power. 
But money is needed to publish a newspaper, 
aud it must look to the party for whose benefit 
it is published to furnish it, by helping to ex 
tend its circulation and increase ita business. 
Wiil they act upon this suggestion ? 

 —— 
How We Need Civil Service 
Reform. 





Gen, Srinner, the United Stutes Tieacurer, 
has been in office for eleven years, and during 
that period, as we learn frum a statement be bas 
published, the money traneactions which have 
been carried on ia bis department in eleven 
years amount to over fifty-three thousand mil- 
lion dollars! In that time there have been five 
losses, four by employees, and one by an out 
sider. Nearly one-half of these losses have 
been recovered. The amount is about seventy 
thousand dollars which the Government or Gen. 
Spinner may lose ; so that in eleven years only 
two dollars have been taken, and only one dol 
lar lost, on every seven hundred and fifty thous. 
aod dollars, or one cent on seventy-five thousand 
dollars, And this tremendous! defalcation, 
with that of Col. Hopar’s, is the source of the 
horrible outcry which has been raised as to the 
necessity of civil service reform. We will ven. 
ture to say that tuere is not in the history of 
any Government in the world such proof of 
its integrity as th’s statement furnishes of Gen. 
Srinner’s fidelity, ability, aid care. It is as 
remarkable as it is honorable, and shoald for- 
ever silence the demugogues who are 80 noisily 
arraigniog the Administration for corruption. 

eas 

What the Free-Traders Are At. | 


The advocates of free trade have for months 
been flooding the country with blank peti- 
tions in favor of repealing the duty on every 
kind of American manufactures. They ao 
company their blanks with circular letters, 
making the most agonising appeals to the 
people to sign them, and backing up the ap- 
peal with the most unserupulcus falsehoods. ‘ihe 
result of this struggle to deceive the peuple iv 
regard to protection has bad very little effect 
thus far. But they have proeured the signa 
tures of quite a number of persons, and Mr. 
TremBcL is presenting them in the senate 
with much ostentation. They are boasting 
that they have seeured 13,000 to their peti- 
tions. Butif that is all they have done after 
such an expenditure of money and principle, 
they had betier abaudon the bed business. 
There are more than siz millivn of voters 
who bave an interest in this matter, aod they 
have succeeded in bumbugeing only 18,000 
thus far. But their example should warn the 
friends of protection to be on the alert, and 
take the neces ary steps to counteract their 
schemes. Every free trade petition should be 
followed by ten remonstrances against repeal. 

yy 
The Free Trade Imposition. 


Witbio the last month we have published 
statistics which prove that salt is cheaper now, 
with a duty of eighteen cents per bundred 
pounds, than it was in 1860 under free trade. 
We have also shown that the price of iron, 
woolen and cotton goods, and everything else 
we manufacture, as well as bitaminous coul— 
the only kind which pays any duty—is less now 
than when free trade had given foreigners the 
control of our markets. Such will be the in 
evitable effeut of the proposed repeal of the 
daty on these articles. It will, in the end, 
make salt, as well as-most of the necessaries of 
life, dearer than they now are. Letthe people 
remember these facts, and raise their united 
voices against this free trade conepiracy. It is 
in the interest of foreign labor and capital, and 
will result not only in increasing the price of 
salt, &c., but in reducing the wages of labor, 
and in the ruin of the Amerioan ~workingman. 
Will they permit their interests io be thus sac. 
rificed for the benefit of our forsiga rivals? ~ 








The Rebuke of a Friend. 


There is probably not a Repablicen paper in 
the Union which is more strongly opposed to Gen. 
Gaanr’s renomination and more free (though 
there are many more abusive) in its oriti- 
ciems of his administration than the New York 
Evening Post. On the question of the eo 
universal ‘amnesty, the Ku-Klux policy a, 
indeed, almost every measure of the Adminis. 
tration, it has differed, and let pass no oppor 
tunity to assail both the men and measures of 
the Republican party through the President. 
But while the Post is thus outspoken and de. 
cided in ite opposition, ite course ‘s marked by 
a degree of candor and fairness that is in 
marked contrast with that of some other of 
the Republican papers which are ov-operating 
with it in the effort to defeat Geo. Grant's re- 
nomination. We have a striking instance of 
its desire to be just in its criticisms of the Pres 
ident in its reply to av editorial paragraph from 
the New York Tribune. It refers to the ev. 
dence of one Lrxpsery before the New York 
Oustom- House investigation, and is as follows: 
“He saw fivally how Mr. Grinnell was super- 
seded by Mr. Thomas Murphy, and he was at 
ains to search out the eauses of hie removal. 
Vhen the Committee of Investigation asked 
him yesterday what secret influence had been 
exerted against Mr. Grinnell, he replied: ‘1 


bad rather not say anything about what [know 
of tuis matter. I want to be understood as not 


Education of the People. 
The annual report of General Eaton, United 


States Commissioner‘of Education, gives some 


facts in regard to popular education, which 
ought to lower our national pride @ peg or two, 
if it produce no better result. It has been 
our boast that we are the most.intelligent 
people on the face of the earth. The people 
of the Northern States, especially, have 
“thanked God’’ that in this respect “they are 
not as other men.” But this report of Gey, 
Eaton exhibits an unexpected number of 
what he calls ‘‘illiterates,"’ by which we enp. 
pose he means persons who can neither read 
nor write, even in those States, and an alarm- 
ing number in the Southern States 
The foilowing tables will show how the 
people are educated, and a comparison between 
the ‘‘ illiteracy” of the Northern and Southern 
States, and alsojof the white and colored race. 
The * illiteracy” of the Northern States, in- 
cluding al! persons ten years old and over, is 
thus compared : 
19,062 
N. Hampshire.. 9,926 
Vermont 17,706 
Massaehusetts.. 97,742 
Rhode Island.... 21,921 
Connecticat 29,616 
New York........241,152 
New Jersey 64,687 
Pennsylvania...222,356 
Ohio 178,172 


Indiana 127,124, 
Wisconsin........ 55, 
Illinois 


ee 


Kansas........... 

——— 
regon 

Nevada............ 





wishing to say anything against the President 
of the United States.'” 

To this attempt to convey the impression that 
the President had been proved to have had 
some corrupt connection with certain Custom- 
house frauds, the Evening Pust thus replied : 

‘The friends of the President are not the 
only persons who will be heartily glad to learn 
that there is not a word of evidence which 
tends to implicate Mr. Gravt in any of the 
scandalous transactions with which he has been 
charged by partisan opponents ia conection 
with the Custom house. * * ®* The evi- 
dence affords no excuse for assailing bis per- 
sonal integrity, and journals which dave io- 
dulged their temper in aspersious of this kind 
would act wisely to retract them at once.” 


The following extract from the Trebwne’e 


|dence upon which the above imputation is 
| based will show that the Post is fully justified 
in denying Gen. Grant is in the slightest degree 
‘implicated in any of the scandalous transac- 
tions with which he has been charged," &o. : 
‘‘ The Chairmano—The Committee would be 
glad to bave full information on all matters 
connected with this investigation. A.—It 
would take me, Mr. Chairman, a long while to 
give you all the points, and I should rather 
not attempt to go into the whole details of the 
case. J wish it underatood that what I have 


said reflects in no form, shope, or manner, om 


the President vf the United States.” 

It hardly needed the many denials by the 
Post of the reckless charges made against 
the President by its less scrupuloas anti Grant 
associates to convince the people how abso- 
lately untrue these charges are. But still it 
is well encugh to know how indignantly the 
more candid portion of bis Repeblican oppo- 
nents repudiate attacks upon his offivial integ- 
rity. 

et 
Protection Illustrated. 


The Speeches, Addresses, and Letters of Hon. 
Ww. D. Kewrer, of Philadelphia, on industrial 
aud financial questions, which have been re- 
cently published in a handsome five hundred 
page volume, and which we have before noticed, 
is a work that ought to be in the possession of 
every man in the Union who can afford to buy 
it. And those who are not should have one 
placed in his hands by the friends of protection 
to American industry. If such a distribution 
of the book were possible, we should soon have 
an end of free trade. But as this would involve 
an expenditure hardly to be expected, they 
should do what is in their power, and place it 
in their own libraries. We are surprised to 
hear that even the largest and wealthiest manu, 
facturers have hardly given sign that they 
know such an exhaustive and ananswerable ar. 
gument in favor of a policy so necessary to 
their existence has been published. They seem 
to think that the principle of protection must 
commend itself to the pec ple without argument 
er any effort te mect and counteract the con- 
stant and uonscrupuious efforts of the free 
traders to destroy it. And so they neither buy 
Judge Keutey's book, nor do much else in that 
direction. Hach industrial interest is working 
on its own hook, and contents itself, as a gen- 
eral thing, with an annual meeting and the 
passage of somé resolutions embodying their 
sentiments. ‘There is no concert of action 
among them as there is among the cham).ions 
of free trade. They ere moving heaven and 
earth for a policy designed to benefit Bnglish 
manufactures at the expense of ourown. Judge 
Kutier's book would satisfy every man who 
will read it that protection to our manufacto- 
ries is not only @ financial but an industrial 
necessity. Weare indebted to Henry McAL- 
uister Esq., Secretary of the American Iron 
and Steel Association, for a copy. 

—— Ss 
Another Great Victory} 





os 


It is stated, on unquestionable authority, 
that the London banking firm of Jay Coous & 
Co. bave made @ proposition to Secretary 
Boutwutt, which be bes aecepted, for tho pur 
chase of $600,000,000 worth of the new na 
tional loan. They take the remaining $300,- 
000,000 of new 5 per cents., aud the $300,000,- 
000 of 44 per cents, This leaves only the 

70,000,000 of 4 per cents. yet in the market, 


| aud this the same bankers agree to tuke if the 


Uuited Siatea wil] pay the interest thereon ip 
London. ‘To collect this interest otherwise, it 
is contended, would reeuls in deriving very 
little benefit from it, The saving of interest 
to the people by tbis arrangement will be 
$7,500,000 every year, and iv teu jeurs $76,- 
000,000. Sbould the Sevretary eecept the 
terms upeo which they offer w take these 
$700,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, it will bee 
sull further yearly saving of $14,000,000 in 
interest, or $21,700,000 in all, and $217,000, 
000 in ten yeurs. Such ere the fraiis of Presi- 
dent Grant's admivistration, Do the pecple 
wanta different policy? Uf they do, defeat bis 
re-elcetion ! 
EP ree 

The Neat Republican Convention. 


The Nationa! Comittee met in this eity last 
week, and after a free discussion of the subject, 
decided to hold the next Repablican Conven- 
tion for nowinating candidates for President 
and Vice President iu the city of Philadelphia 
on the Sth of June ensuirg. We believe this 
to be a wise decision, both as to time and place. 
We are glad the ocmmittee bave chosen 80 
early a day for the eonvention, because it af- 
fords ample time for an effective eampaign, and 
because it at the same time shows bow little the 
Republicans eare who the rebel Demoeracy 
may nominate, and that they do not fear the 
result of the longest and severest scrutiny of 
Gen. Grant's character and policy. And 
Philadelphia is the right place ubove any other 
in the Union for the convention. It is strongly 
Republican, bas amp'e aceommodations, and 
holds out & promise of fuir and honest treat- 
ment of the guests the event may gather there. 

Se 


€F Boor anv Jos Patntixo of every de- 


cri ption done at this «fice, 418 Bidventh 
street. 


own report of that part of Mr. Linpsuy’s evi-| 7 


Michigan......... 68,127 


In the Southern States the “illiteracy” of 
the whites and colored is thus shown : 
White. 
11,280 
46,972 


Colored. 
11,820 
88,703 
28,848 

$22,236 
9,997 
131,050 
205,032 
186,94) 
235,164 
843,641 
290,898 
62,894 
264,728 
60,622 
69,222 
224,993 
160,617 


Delaware ............... 
Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia, 

West Virginia 
TAI 
North Carolina 
Tennessee ............ 0.00000. 
South Carolina............. 
Georgia. ......... 
Alabama......... 

Florida 

Mississippi 
Missouri........... 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 





TOtal.......00..sceeeeeee ly 516,889 2,671,306 
From these tables it will be seen that there 
are four millions aud a half of people in the 
United States, or one in every nine inhabi- 
tants, who can neither read nor write. Four- 
fifths of this number are in the South. The 
largest number in proportion to population is 
in North Carolina, and the next in Kentuoky, 
It is not stated, as we wish it had been, what 
proportion of theae people in the Northern 
States, who are unable to read or write, are 
natives of foreign countries, If it had been, 
we think it would have appeared that nearly 
three-fuurths of them were foreigners by birth. 
At any rate, ‘the statement is a forcible argu. 
ment in favor of compulsory education. 
a 


Senator Sumner's Speech. 


The galleries of the Senate were crowded on 
Monday the 15th instant, by the oolored citi- 
sens of Washington and vicinity, to listen to 
the grand argument and appeal of the Hon. 
Cuartes Scwner for “ equal and exact justice 
to all men."’ Senator Sumner spoke in advo- 
cacy of the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill. 
His speech should be read by every colored man 
and every white man inthe country. We will, 
iu our next issue, publish the powerful and 
earnest argument in full. To the colored 
voters of the country we ayain call for an 
eurnest and continued demand apon their 
: fepresentatives in Congress to support this 

measure that will bring the nation in accord 
with the principles set ferth in the Declaration 
of Independence. Give the ALcorns and the 
Huts to fully and anmistakably uhderstand ” 
that in opposing this measure of justice pro- 
posed by Senator Scuner they are insulting 
and outraging their colored constituents. 
Southern Senators must be made to feel that 
they cannot affurd to ignore any class of their 
constituents. 

fF —————_—_— -___-__] 

In the letter of Georct T. Downina, pub- 
lished last week, replying to the New York 
World and taken from the New York Times, 
it was made to appear that Mr. Downina had 
written, ‘‘I learn of no dissatisfaction ia the 
Sonth,"’ &c., which should have been printed, 
“f learn of dissatisfaction,” &c.; putting quite 
a different face on the matter. 

. —_—aaee 
GPF The colored citizens of far away Corinre, 
Utah, eclebrated Emancipation Day on the Ist 
instant io a becoming manner. Mr. Cag. H. 
Stewart delivered an eloquent oration which 
was well received, aad is highly spoken of in 
the journal printed ia that place; want of 


space alone preciudes its publication in the New 
Nattonat Bra. 





ae euenenenenes 


— 
———— 
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GF The attempt by certain parties in Wash- 
ington to distort the letter of Frepariox Doce. 
Lass, published last week, into opposition to 


{the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill is a dis- 


play of nonsense quite refreshing. 


Ge We vail attention of our readers to the 
eballenge of Joun M. Lanestoy, Exq., to a de- 
bate by A. M. Girery, Esq., published else- 


where. 
Saas 


—A British army of ten thonsind men, with 
four hundred elephants, is being organized at 
Chattuck to conquer the Looshias, a people 
living on the northeastern frontier of India. 
he tea planters were encroaching on lands 
which the Loosbius claimed as their hereditary 
domain, and about a year ago the Looshias de- 
scended upon the homes of the planters, massa- 
cred a number of persons, and carried off cap- 
tive an Enlish lady, Miss Winchester. The 
British Government has resolved to retaliate. 
The invading forces are ender command of Gen- 
eral Bourchier. With the usual kindby and 
cbcerful way the British have of conducting war 
in the Rust, they will probably blow the frag: 
ments of some of these unlucky pagans iato 
eternity from the mouths of their cannon. The 
miserable Looshias will find that fair and fas- 
oinating as Miss Winchester may be they will 
have to pay too dear a price for her 


a 


——There is a house still standing in Green. 
land, New Hampshire, which was built in 1638, 
and is consequently two huodred and thirty. 
three years old. It is a two story brick build. 
ing, with bigh gable ends. It is thirty feet in 
length by twenty-two in width. Tho walls of 
the lower story are eighteen inches thick, and 
all of the timber which enters into the con- 
straction of the house is of oak, massive and 
strong. This was for better protection against 
the Indians. There is a serious rent high up 
in the east wall, believed to be @ trace of the 
earthquake of 1727, or that of 1775. A Mr. 
Weekabuilt the house, and it has remained in 
the family possession ever since—a somewh it 
remarkable circumstance, 


_ 
— a 


—OCol. James Fisk, Jr., was the recipient of 
two elegant presents on Christmas. The first was 
a large painting, representing the Col. seated 
in bis carriage, behind his six-in-band. At the 
front and behind him are seated colored drivers 
and footmen. The horses are represented as just 
having been touched up by the long whip of 
the driver, which has caused them to rear or 
curve their necks as the reins are drawn up to 
hold them in. Beneath the horses and carriage 
is a cloud of dust, which is blown aside by the 
wind and partially obscures the landscape be- 
yond. The painting cost $2,000, and was pre- 
sented to the Colonel by his friend, Mr. Henry 
Harley. The other present was a opsra gises, 
studded with over Gve buadred emal! diamonds. 
It gost $3,000. It was the gift of thirty of Col. 











Fiske friends, who subsoribed $100 each. 
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District Matters. 
































Hon. John R. Lynch. 





THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


Brown ow. 
Action at the Howard University. : 
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and having stated its object, A. C. O'Hear | try. to which he listened with marked attem- | who have never received favor of any kind, Congressional printer should and should not/| his life entirely uninteresting. He was born | ployer had received apprentices, duly bound to | thia fall, why arraign the party which is to do 
wae anus temporary x sade The com- | as ee ens expressions of his interest | J oaree the privilege of living, with no assured | employ. Having respect for the men thuscom- | in Louisiana, just opposite Natchez, in the the work 
mittee on permanent organization, through  “U¢ SPPFrove?. 
their chairman, J. T. Settle, reported the fol 
lowing names: For President, 
Mitchell; Vice Presidente. General O. 


O | 


Howard, Professor J. M. Langston, General | 


kK. Whittlesey, Professor F. L. Cardozo. Pro- | 


N. Otey, Professor A. L. Barber, E. R 
Belcher, Prof. H. D. Beam, Prof. A. F. Au 
gasta, Professor ©. B. Purvis, Professor Tabor 
Johnson, Doctor D. B. Nichols Secretaries, 
J. £. Settle, Robert &. Mitchell, and F. J 
Shadd. Committee on address and resolutions, 
G. W. Mitchell, chairman; Hon. F. L. Car- 
doso, A. C. O'Hear, J. S. Leary, James M. 
(hegory, andJ. M. Morvis. 
were made by General O. O. Howard, 


applause, 


The committee on address and resolutions, | will spare no effort to uphold this cause and 
through their chairman, G. W. Mitchell, made | 


the following report : 


ADDRESS. 


We are fully convinced that he who would be | 
Because we | 
realize this truth we have assembled in the | 
capacity af officers and students of the Howard | 


University to express our hearty approval of | 


free must himself atrike the blow. 


the bill introduced into the United States Senate | 
by the Hon. Charles Sumner, and known as | 
a bill supplementary to the civil rights bill. 
We feel that we can speak authoritatively in | 
this matter fer even a larger number than our | 
selves, since ag officers and students we repre | 
sevut perhaps every State in the Uvion, and | 
particularly the Southern portion of our coun- | 
try, where we suffer more severely than in any 
other section by reason of the cruel and unjust | 
discrimination on account of color, which we | 
believe the passage and eriforcement of the | 
Supplemental Civil Rights Bill will fully cor- | 
reot. We earnestly and respectfully press 
upon the honorable Senate and Ilouse of Rep 
resentatives the passage of Senator Sumner’s | 
hill, not only because we believe it will guar 
antee to us the rights to which we are entitled | 
under the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments | 
to the Constitution and the civil rights bill, 
but because ds @ just measure we believe it is 
essential to all classes of citizens. No govern- 
ment or party can long afford to permit even 
the humblest citizen to suffer under an injus- 
tice: it must sooner or later redound to the 
injury of those who uphold it, or having the 
power to correct it fail to do so. It is, there- 
fore, in the ivterest of both white and colored | 
citizens that we petition your honorable bodies 
to pass this bill. Represeoting as we do a uni- 
versity that kvows uo distinction on account of 
color, among whose teachers and students may 
be found representatives of both races, we feel 





that we would not be true to ourselves, to the | 
principles which we have again and again as. | 


serted, did we not on this occasion raise our 
united voices against what we belicve to be the 
most flagrant injustice ever committed against 
any people. We further urge the passage of 
this bill, because we believe that the sooner the 
legal status of all classes in the eountry is com- 
pletely settled, the better it will be for all 
parties concerned. Let it be distinctly under- 
stood that the amendments and their legitimate 
results are finalities, that there is to be no dis 
tinction on account of race, color, or previous | 
condition of servitude in reality as well as 
name. Then, and not till then, can we confi- 
dently look for a cessation of a system of out 
rageous treatment toward a class which is a 
disgrace to humanity and the American people. 
We beg our friends that they be not timid in 
this matter. We are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility and the consequences. But some 
who have heretofore been our friends say that 
it is forcing public sentiments and the people 
will not .bear it. in all candor we ask what 
was the suppression of the rebellion? What 
was the freeing of the slave? What was it to 
viothe him with civil and political rights? Lock 
back over the last ten yeurs, compare the con 
dition of affairs in this country at that time 
with the condition tbat at present existe. 
Has not public opinion been forced? And who 
ean say that it ought not to be, when in the 
wrong? Are reforms conducted’ on any euch 

rinciples? Amendments to the Coustitution 

ave been adopted, and laws have been enacted. 
Shall they be enforced or remain as nullities? 


Mr. G. W. | 


Scrring speeches | 


eneral | 
E. Whittlesey, and Professor J. M. Langston. | 


‘the speakers were frequently interrupted by | 


!nige your rights. 





We call upon the Government and people of | 
the United Siates to see to it that their laws 
are executed to the fullest extent, and that the 
bumblest citizen in the land receive full and 
complete protection. As to the other point— 
that the people will not bear it, we by no means 
admit that such is the case; but, on the con- 
trary, we believe that the majurity of the peo- 
ple in this country confidently luck to the Re- 
publican purty to complete the work which they 
bave so well begun. As students we are trying 
to educate ourselves. We ask of the Republi- 
ean party, as our frievds, that we be assisted 
in thiseffurtand not retarded by being reminded 
on every hand that we ere regurded as in 
feriors, aid tbat however well educated, and 
however resp ctable, we cannot recelve the 
same treatment in the public schools, in the 
ears, On steamboats, at hotels, and at places of 
amusement, and instruction, as is accorded to 
other citisees. Of social equality we say poth- 
ing, because there is uo such thing as social 
equality; every white man can never be the 
social equal of every other white man; no more 
ean every colored mau be the social eqaal of 
every other oolored man. It is a matter which 
ought to be regulated by character and culture, 
eertainly not by legislation. Jt may be asked 





why do wo press the passage of this bill at this 
timet Why jeopardize amnesty? We answer 
that no option has been left us in the matter. 
For the laet year h..s our noble friend, Senator 
Sumner, urged the Senate upon every oecasion 
to pass the bill, but he bas urged in vain. 
Now, in the providence of God an opportunity 
is afforded the American Congress to unite @ 
measure of justice with one of magnanimity. 
We pray the American people through their 
Oongress, that if it 1s now too late wo be firet 
just, aud afterward generous, that they be at 
least just and generous at the same time, now 
that an opportunity presents itself. We have 
forfeited no rights, we have broken no laws, we 
have never rebelled against what we yet hope 
will be the west government the world bas ever 
seen, On the contrary we have given our liver 
and our treasures unstiutingly. In the Revo- 
luticnary war, in the war of fs1g, and in the 
suppress.on of the great elavehviders’ rebellion, 
and that tov for @ land in which, until recently, 
it has been our only privilege to fertilize it with 
our labor and bedew it with our tears. Are 
we, then, asking too mueh when we petition 
the Congress of the United States to gives to us 
the same rights they propose to give to traitors 
and rebels? Wo canoot abate our efforts in 
this matter, Nay, we will not. We ask our 
friends; weask the Republican party; espe 
eially do we ask those Senators and Represent- 
atives whose constituency is largely colured, 
that they see to it that we secure all the rights 
guaranteed to us by law. Ifin seeking to ac- 
complish this amnesty to rebels muss fail, then 
let it fail, and it deserves to. 


SENATOR SUMNER'S REPLY. 


Me. CHaiRMAN AND Gentlemen: I am very | 
| happy to know that I have your sympathy and | 
but I must say now what | always | 
fessor W. F. Basvom, Professor H. W. Reeve, jsayon such occasions. 


Professor A. G. Riddle, William Simmons, C. | have been happy. 


‘| L have felt them all my life, and I think I feel 
| them now stronger than ever, and before I die 


yzood will; 
I have done nothing 
but my duty, and bad I done leva I could not 
1 feel your wrongs keenly. 


I hope to do all I can to remedy your wrongs. 
{ wish I could do more. I wish I was stronger. 


{ wish I had more influence. If I had it would | nities 


be given to your cause. But, while thanking 
you, gentlemen, for your hind words to me, | 
rust express my pleasure in seeing you move 
for yourselves. It is the day that 1 long 
wished to see, when the colored people would 
take their cause into their own hands. So 
doing, I believe it would be secured. If you 
will solemnly vow among yourselves that you 


maintain it at all hazards, you will make the 
politicians submit—you will make them recog- 
I rejoice in this special 
movement. I was glad lhe other day that 
some of the colored people did me the honor to 
visit we. IT am glad now that you visit me, 
young men. I am glad that you are all moving 
now, and I hope that you will dedicate your. 
selves to the work. You must see to it that 
these rights are secured. Gentlemen, you don't 
exaggerate the question. Your cause has had 
three stages—first, emancipation; secondly, 
the suffrage, and now this present stage. If 
you triumph now, your rights will be secured 
so far as that can be done by Constitution and 
legislation. The rest will depend, 1 need not 
say, upon administration. But your rights 


| must be secured, and then you will be equal. 


That has been my aspiration from the begin- 
ving, and | hope to see it prevail. 

1 listened to what your chairman said of the 
expediency of uniting equal rights to amnesty. 
I say, earnestly, equad rights should be first 
secured. But that seemed hardly — 
The proposition for amnesty furnished an op- 
portunity for bringing forward o bill for your 
rights, and I did it. Then it became important 
to consider the expediency of uniting it to 
amnesty, and the more I have reflected upon it 
the more I feel that, all things considered, the 
two measures may well go together. Amnest 
is offered as a measure of reconciliation. i 
offer the bill for equal rights as a measure of 
reconciliation. p saver. removes the disabili- 
ties of few rebels. I propose to remove the 
disabilities of fellow citizens counted by the 
millions; therefore, I am desirous that both 
shall go together. It seems to me that the 
union of these two measures is felicitous, 

Gentlemen, I shall spare no effort on my part 
for the successful passage of the bill. It may 
still, however, have no effect. It will be for the 
Senate, by their votes, to dispose of the meas. 
ure. I hope for success. Your efforts will do 
much to secure it. But I am not entirely con. 
tident. Meanwhile, let me say, I —_ that you 
will spare no effort; that you will converse 
with Senators; that you will impress upon 
them the importance of this measure, and most 
earnestly solicit them to aid you. And again, 
gentlemen, I thank you for your kindness in 
paying me this visit. 

a 


The Civil Rights Bill. 


A Delegation ef Colored Mon Cail Upon the 
President—Speeches of John F. Cook, Esq , 
Hon. W. H. Gray, Professor Greener, and 
Others—The Reply of the President. 


A delegation, composed of the following 
named prominent colored men of Washington : 
John F. Cook, District register; John T. John- 
son, District treasurer; Hons. John A. Gray, 
Jas. A. Handy, and Lewis H. Douglass, mem- 
bers of the District L>gislature ; Prof. Johu M. 
Langston, Howard University; Dr. Chas. P. 
Purvis, Henry Johnson, John H. Brookes, Wm. 
Syphax, Perry Ryder, Chas. R. Douglass, 
Walker Lewis, and Wm. H. Smith, accompanied 
by the delegates from Philadelphia, headed by 
Prof. Richard T. Greener, James Whipper Pur- 
nell, Levi Cromwell, and James F. Needham, 
who brought from that city a petition, bearing 
over 2.000 signatures, in favor of the civil 
rights bill; also, a delegation from Richmond, 
Va., consisting of Jobn Oliver, Esq., Hon. P. 
J. Carter, Henry Cox, and A. O. Coleman, wem- 
bers of the Virginia Legislature, and Hon. W. 
H. Gray, of Arkansas, called, by  gpeeeggrm 
at the E:xecutive Mansion on the 10th inst., for 
the purpose of paying their respects to the Pres 
ident, and to request that he would give the 
weight of his influence in favor of the bill pend- 
ing in the Senate, known as the supplementary 
civil rights bill. “he committee, after waiting 
a few moments in the reception room, were 
ushered into the President's private office. 

Mr. John F. Cook, after severally introduc 


ing the gentlemen, addressed the President, as | 


follows: 
JOHN F. COOK'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, we are here to-day to see you 
in the interest of the bill now being considered 
in Congress, which proposes to secure to the 
colored citizens of the United States the enjoy- 
ment of the usual ac:ommodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges farnished by common 
oarriers by land and water, many of which have 
received and are receiving enormous land grants 
and subsidies from the General Government, 
the common heritage of all, by inn keepers and 
by managers of public and licensed institutions, 
supported wholly or in part by moneys derived 
from general taxation, and enjoying other than 
ordinary immunities. 

We are deprived of the privileges of these 


public arrangements, denied the enjoyments of 


these advantages. These discriminations against 
us are extremely unjust, unreasonable, and det 
rimental, fuunded and sustained in a state of 
political circumstances existing prior to the 
war of the rebellion, hoary in my continued 
exeroise of this abuse, and fortified by customs 
long existing. They are slow and indifferent 
as to any change (rom this barbarous treatment. 
As Américen eitizens enjoying the elective 
franchise and other privileges that citiseusbip, 
the title-leed cf manhood, affords, we feel sen- 
sitively the denial of these rights and priv- 
ileges ; we feel strongly the degradation en- 
forced on us by those distinctions founded on 
oolur merely ; under this system of discrimina- 
tion we see the very growth of caste, hatred, 
and prejudice; we see equally the dwarfing 
and degrading effect on ourselves. 

We ask in this no social equality ; this is a 
matter regulated by taste,, by choice, by conge. 
nislity arisiog from other relations than those 
of civil beariug. We demand admission to no 
man’s bome or circle of association. What we 


charity, and all other institutions chartered 
and regulated by law shall not be exercised by 


aod privileges beio ted, we pro 
hawel social Foe to the hten- 
ment and Christian fadgment ef mankind. 

It may be objeo 





the privileges of 








| and those who do not. 


ask is that pablic conveyances, public places 
of accommodation, instruction, emusement, of 


a discrimination on account of color, race, or 
previous condition of/servitude. Legal rights 
to 


that we have no claim to 
otion which have been 





| privileges proffered, but only the hope of re 


ceiving what we deserved, appeal to that same 
generosity of heart that you will include us in 
« like request, and if it consistently can be 
done, by a message to Congress, ask that these 
rights and prvileges denied may be granted in 
w supplementary civil rights bill. If not con 
venient to do su, that we may have the benefit 
of your name and influence in the direction of 


| the securing of them. 


What we ask for is now enjoyed in lurge and 


| reapectable, refined and enlightened commu 
The de- | 


without any ill consequences. 
nial and abridgment of these rights and privi- 
leges in portions of the South cause our people 
to stand aloof in the South, not exercising 
rights already granted. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Cook 
presented to the President William H. Gray, 
Ksq., of Arkunsaz, who stated that he desired, 
on behalf of the colored people of Arkansas, to 
extend greeting to the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, and to assure him of their contidence, 
and ask that he will give his attention and 
support to a matter so eminently just as the 
ey aaa Civil Rights Bill. tie assured 
his Excellency that the State be hailed from 
was in a prosperous condition. All that was 
required wis a law that would at least place 
official and other worthy persons of color on a 
footing with those who attempted to destroy 
the Government, and who are not to day in 
sympathy with the Administration. 

Mr. John Oliver, of Richmond, Va., on being 
introduced stated that he had the honor of rep- 
rescnting the mother country, Virginia, and he, 
in common with the other gentlemen present, 
desired to express their acknowledgment to 
his Excellency for the promptness with which 
he had executed the laws for the protection of 
those who are to a certain extent under a ty- 
ranny that has no parallel in this country, and 
hoped that he would be as equally ready to 
give his influence in favor of the Supplemen- 
tary Civil Rights Bill. 

Prof. Theodore Greener (principal of High 
School, Philadelphia) assured the President 
that the colored people of the country were 
keenly sensitive of the degrading position they 
were forced to occupy by reason of prejudice 
against color. He bad hoped that an oppor 
tunity would have been afforded the colored 
people of Philadelphia to have laid their griev 
ances before his Excellency during his visit to 
that city, but failing to do ao, he, in behalf of 
the 14,000 cvlored voters of Philadelphia, 
which by @ singular coincidence was the major- 
ity received by the Republican party in that 
city during the last election, and, not only the 
voters, but their wives, mothers, and sisters, 
desired to ask of him his influence and support 
in securing that which the name citizen wou'd 
imply we are already enjoying, but is, as far as 
the colored people are concerned, to an extent a 
farce. It not only affected those who have re- 
cently been made free at the South, but it alike 
stamped with inferiority and degradation 300, 
000 colored voters who have not been slaves. 
It was a lamentable and sad fact that the only 
country wherein caste is recognized is in free 
Awerica. We feel itso deeply that at times we 
are almost ready to wish that we were slaves, 
if by being euch we could obtain those rights 
which are now held within our reach, but with. 
held because God gave some of us a complexion 


of a dark hue. 


THE PRESIDENT iN REPLY 


stated that he had no boubt but what they were 
deprived of rights and privileges which they 
had claims to, and in the absence of law. He 
not being a lawyer, it.was not possible for bim 
to adviee as to what was the best course to pur- 
sue. As regards the Supplementary Civil 
Rights Bill, not having read it attentively, he 
was unable to speak as to the specitic provi- 
sions contained therein, but he thought it un- 
fortunate that it should be tacked to the 
amnesty bill, as he was feurful that the manner 
of so placing it might defeat one or both meas- 
ures—the amnesty bill requiring « two thirds 
vote, whereas the civil rights bill could be 
passed by a majority vote; and he thought, 
from his limited knowledge of the bill, in addi 
tion to the views set forth by those present, 
that there was sufficient merit and justice in 
the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill to com- 
mend itself to the thoughtful consideration of 
those who are called upon to legislate on the 
subject to secure its passage. 

He was further of the impression that what 
was asked for by the colored people was guar. 
anteed to them by the passage of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, 
and he was of the opinion that all that was 
necessary was the pusssge of a law for their 
enforcement and vindication. Common ¢ar- 
riers, and others legalized by law, should not 
make color a basis of objection, but where it is 
necessary to be made, it should be :aade on the 
ground of respectability. Provisions are made 
by railroad companies for those who smoke 
With the same degree 
of propriety accommodations could be afforded 
all, with respectability as a basis. There was 
no legal objection, as far as he was aware, in 
the local laws, and concluded by stating that he 
was of the opinion that justice would be done 
the colored people. 

The committee, after thanking his Excel 
lency, withdrew, expressing themselves much 
pleased with the interview. 


——— 


The Apprentice Question. 


Able Argument by Hon. A. M. Clapp. 


Editor of the National Republican : 


Sir: I notice in your journal of Monday, a 
communication from ‘‘ Bookbinder,” in which 
reference is made to my action on the appren- 
tice question, with an effort to justify the 
determination of the Bookbinders' Society that 
that there shall be no increase of apprentices 
in the bookbindery of the Government Printing 
Office. 1 should not feel called upon to make any 
response to that effort if 1 did not know that 
‘* Bookbinder”’ reflects the feeling, sentiment, 


and purposes of a somewhat formidable organ. | 


ization, which has evidently placed itself in the 
way of the young men of the country who may 
desire to be educated in the art of binding 
books, and is interfering materially with the 
business interests of the country by imposing 
unjust and oppressive restrictions upon this 
branch of industry. 

The issue between the bookhinders and my- 
self isa plain one. They attempt to restrict 
the education ef young men in their trade to 
such pumbers,j here and elsewhere, as mgy 
suit their peculiar views and purposes, and 
thus bold, as far as — &@ monopoly of 
the art they possess. It is to this that I ob- 
ject, and on this point I take issue with the 
society in its interference with this branch of 
the Government service. 

I have no quarrel with the bookbinders as 
such. In his get unless hie character is 
reproachable, the journeyman bookbinder is 
entitled to fall respect amd consideration ; but 
when he steps outside his legitimate sphere 
and attempts to interfere with the rights and 
intereste of others he forfeits that respect and 
exposes himself to prejudice. Having devoted 











bined, though regarding them as stepping en- 
tirely outside the pale of their jurisdiction, 1 
did consult with them and induce on their part 
n more liberal line of action, though they clung 
to the idea that they could and should dictate 
the number of apprentices to be employed. 
Finding myself embarrassed and annoyed by 
ihe restriction imposed, [ some months since 
suggested to the bookbinders’ and printers’ 
rocieties that they remove it altogether, and 
leave that question to the judgment of the offi- 


| cer at the head of this bureau of the (iovern- 


ment, where it belongs. The printers’ union 
have had the questioun under advisement with- 
out taking definite action, while the bookbind. 
ers’ society has informed me, through its presi- 
dent and secretary, that they decline to accede 
to the proposition. 

In this, | did all I could, consistently with 
my sense of duty to the Government and its 
people, to bring the question to a proper and 
amicable settlement, and having failed in — 
I bave no alternative but to yieid the partia 
government of the national printing effice to 
these sovieties, or take the stand I did in the 
letter which has led to this discussion. 

Regarding the position taken by these socie- 
ties on the apprentice question as unjust, op- 
pressive, and untenable, I shall not hereafter 
recognize any power over the management 
and policy of the Government printing office, 
except that which is to be found in the laws of 
Congress, under which it has been organized. 

In defence of his position and that of his 
associates, “ Bookbinder’’ says: ‘‘ As to the 
abstract right of our side of the question of 
restriction, we would simply say that, although 
the employer is the party who selects the buy 
and the work that he is to do, the journeymen 
are the parties to instruct him, and we do 
think that we have as good a right to place a 
limit upon the number we instruct, as the em- 
ployer has to compel us to instruct any.” 

‘his is poor logic, aud gues farther to betray 
the hoetility of journeymen to the education ot 
young men than to establish any right on their 
part to impose restrictions. The above quota- 
tion from the communication of ‘* Bookbinder” 
reveals very clearly that the purpose of impos- 
ing this restriction is to circumscribe the num. 
bers engaged iu their calling, and thus force 
the services of that cluss of mechanics upon the 
business interests of the country at greater 
expense. 

‘To avoid this, and secure trades to hundreds 
of lads in this country whd should be saved 
from lives of idleness and shame, I, for one, so 
long as I remain at the head of the Govern 
ment prioting office, propose to do all in my 
power to sectire an increase of mechanics in 
this line, and thus advance the interests of 
mankind. 

Respectfully, &c., 

RI 
Important Decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


Warp vs. tHE Stata or Maryiano. In this 
case the plaintiff was indicted in State Court 
for violating the statute against sules by 
Sumple, by non residents, without license. 


This court hold, that the statute of Mary- 
land is a violation of the clause of the Consti- 
tution which guarantees to the citizens of each 
State the rights, privileges, etc., of the citizens 
in the several States, and that it is therefore 
void ; but the view is taken, that it is not a vio- 
lation of the commercial! clause of the Constitu- 
tion, if the tax on Tesidents and non residents 
is equally laid. M. Justice Clifford delivered 
the opinion of the court. Mr. Justice Bradley 
concurred in the opinion as to the first branch 
of the decision, but dissented as to the second, 
holding that the statute is a violation of the 
commercial clause of the Constitution, because 
it is a regulation of commerce between the 
States, and that it is repugnant to this clause of 
the Constitution without regard to the equality 
of the tax. 


A, M. Cuarr. 


a 


Civil Rights and Social Equality. 


Ata regular semi monthly meeting of the 
Metropolitan A. M. E. Church Building Asso- 
ciation, held at Israel Church, Capitol Hill, 
last Monday evening, the following letter was 
read ; and, after some discussion, the resolu 
tions were adopted and the corresponding sec 
retary requested to conmunicate the same to 
Prof. John M. Langston, with the tender of the 
[srael Church for the discussion of the above- 
named topic at an early period, to be arranged 
between himself and the officers of the assvcia- 
tion : ; 

Wasutneron, D. C., January 8, 1872. 
Rev. George T. Watkins : 

Dear Brorare: It seems to be a epecial 
pleasure for our friend Professor John M 
Langston to denounce the A. M. E. Church as 
ab organization greatly detrimental to the pro- 
gress und elevation of our race, and the ad. 
vancement of eivil rights in this country. It is 
true he throws into this charge colored Baptist 
and Presbyterian Churches also, but the stress 
of his charge is usually against the A. M. E. 
Church for obvious reasons. 

Now, | hold that if the assertions he has so 
repeatedly made on this subject can be sus- 
tained, we ought to abandon our Church organ- 
izations, aud our colored ministers should at 


| once go and preach in white churches, in the 
| streets, in the market places, and other public 
| resorts of sinners, or cease to preach at all. 


But can his assertions be sustained ? 

1 venture to say that not one Of his oft re- 
peated propositions and broad assertions, so 
harped upon in regard to this subject, can be 
sustained by any kind of fair reasoning or logio. 

Whether it can or not I propose to give the 
Professor an opportunity to demonstrate. 

I therefore request you to submit the follow- 
ing propositions to the Metropolitan A. M. EK. 
Church Building Assooiation at their meeting 
this evening : 

1. Resolved, That colored church organiza- 
tione in the United States originated from the 
in0st absolute necensity. ; 

2, Resolved, That the necessity still exists 
for their perpetuation, and that the extinction 
of pero churches at this time would bria 
inevitable consequences of evil upon the colo 
race and retard the progress of civil and social 
equality in this country. ’ 

3. Resolved, That the necessity for distinct 
organizations of this description can only be 
removed by the pre tion of the two races to 
mutually enjoy civil and socisl equality; and 
thie preparation ie more rapidly developed b 
the continuatien than by the extinction of col- 
ored churches in this country et the present 
time, ! 

If the association adopt these propositions— 
which, I think, they ought—I propose to argue 
them with Mr. Langston, and to demonstrate 
that his bold and reckless assertions about our 
eolored churches— Methodist, Baptist, and Pres- 
by terian—are a wretohed fallacy—“empty ois- 
terns and broken, that hold no water." 

If Mr. Langston can prove what he has fre- 
quently asserted before, (and what he so elo- 
quently repeated at the civil rights meeting, 
held at the Congregational Church on last Fri- 


: ciples. 


year 1847, of a slave mother, then the property 
of a Mr. Lapiche, and is now in his twenty- 
fifth year. is father being a man of wealth 
and character made the necessary arrange 
ments when Mr. Lynch was yet a child, to 
have him and his mother set free, but by his 
sudden and unexpected death, and treachery 
on the part of those who had entered into the 
agreement with him, the plan was not carried 
out, and both remained slaves until emanci- 
pated by the results of the war. During his 
time of servitude, and while he was yet a boy, 
Mr. Lynch had a deep, irrepressible desire to rise 
above the hopeless lot to which destiny seemed 
to have assigned him, and went forward with 
the energy which has characterized him since 
that time, to the acquirement of as much edu 
cation as was within his reach. He learned to 
read and write while a slave, but ao more. 
After his mother became the property of Mr. 
Alfred Davis, she was taken to Natchez 
with her children, and has lived there 
ever since. In 1864, and while the Federal 
troops were in possession of that city, Mr. 
Lynch enjoyed the opportunity of attend- 
ing night school, for four months only, and 
that closed all the educational advantages of 
which he has been possessed. Since that time 
he has been entirely dependent on his own 
effort and resources and his innate desire to 
obtain knowledge, fur the advancement he has 
made. That his career has been most remark- 
able thus far, cannot be denied by anyone. 
This will appear most evident by a comparison 
of his humbie origin and the many disadvan- 
tages under which he has labored, with the 
honorable position he new holds and the high 
qualifications he brings with him to sustain 
him in that place. In point of education he is 
amply fitted; in natural ability, that is, well- 
defined, cultivated, and ready, he certainly has 
no superior in the House. His knowledge of 
parliamentary law and usages bas been tested 
in many heated contests with the best tacticians 
of the Legislature and proved to be inferior to 
none, however able. Nor do all these high 
es so amply possessed by Mr.- 

yoch, contain all the good things we have to 
say of him. He has the still higher virtue of 
unimpeached honesty and veracity. During a!! 
the two years of tempting trials that he has 
witnessed, it never once was intimated that he 
was even open to suspicion. The record he 
made during all that time is as pure and un- 
tarnished as the driven snow. No one ever 
questioned his integrity or clouded his fair 
name with the intimation that he deviated from 
the path of rectitude and right. If he seme- 
times departed from the course marked out by 
a majority of his party, he did so as he believed, 
in the discharge of a solemn duty, and with no 
other desire than to do what he conceived to be 
right. 

To the position of speaker he may be expected 
to bring all these high qualifications, and to ex- 
ercise them with the greatest possible prudence 
and tye 

To show with what spirit he assumed the 
chair and all its weighty responsibilities, we 
give the following synopsis of his remarks on 
taking his seat: 

GentLenen—Mewoers or tHe [louse or Rep- 


culty which constantly arise between workmen 
and employers. 
tion by rule ordered that no more than a certain 
number of apprentices should be allowed to 
work in proportion to a given number of jour. | 
neymen. This rule is not peculiar to stone- 
cutters, but is general in all trades.. ‘There are 
ro we to such a rule; but the practical 
i 
the proper number of apprentices who shall be 
allowed to work. Thus, one trade may allow 
one apprentice to three journeymen, while 
others permit one apprentice to not less than 


an attempt, on the one hand, to make journey- 


men mere instructors of apprentices, and, on 
the other hand, to so exclude apprentices as to 


strike, like all others, will result disastrously. 


31,200, or $7,200 a week. Assuming that the 
men will remain idie for four weeks, 


extending through an entire year or more. The 








RRSRNTaTives: In assuming the responsibilities 
of the position to which your partiality has as- 
signed me, I have only this remark to make— 
that I will, to the best of my knowledge and 
ability, discharge the duties of the same faith- 
fully, honestly, and impartially. 

I have every reason to believe that I was 
elected to the position exclusively by Republi- 
cans ; that I was elected by Republicans exelu- 
ovely, is a fact thatis to be somewhat regrette j, 
yet I assure my friends of the opposition that 
that act will not cause me to forget, for a single 
moment, that 1 am the presiding offiver of the 
House of Representatives, a body composed of 
men who are alike entitled to equal rights and 
privileges upon this floor. 

And I assure you, gentlemen, that, so far as 
lies in my power, every member shall be pro- 
tected in the exercise and enjoyment of the same, 
regardless of his political affiliations. 

I can, by faithfully and honestly discharg. 
ing the duties of the position, secure your con- 
fidence and co operation, my highest ambition 
in that direction will have been accomplished. 

My desire is, that you will give me that sup- 
port and extend to me that respect which is due 
to the presiding officer of the House; that I 
will receive it, [ have every reason to believe. 

I earnestly hope and trust that our proceed- 
ings will be characterized with that degree of 
harmony and friendship, which is so essential 
to wise and judicious legislation. 

Let our action be such as to secure the respect 


confidence of the le. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor con. 
ferred.— Miss. State Leader. 
Letier From Senator Brownlow— 

Strong Indorsement of the 
Administration. 


Wasainoron, Dec. 31, 1871. 
To the Editors of the Knoxville Chronicle : 

During the holidays I have kept my room 
and entertained visitors as well as I knew how. 
I may say to you, and through you to the coun 
try, that the Presidential campaign is opening 
with spirit and enthusiasm. Tne rebel Democ- 
racy are looking for a candidate from among 
the Republicans, and evidengy have no faith 
in running a mao of their own party and prio- 

—— hope to obtain the consent of 
some talented and well-known Republican to 
head the ticket, and upon him to unite the 
whole Democratic party and such Republicans 
as they can seduce to his support: But it all 
won't do; Grant is stronger to-day than when 
he was elected. The opposition to Grant are 
organizing vigorously and charging upon him 
all manner of frauds and villainies. 

They clamor for a committee of investigation 
aud retrenchment, and the Republicans have 
given them that, the committee being composed 
of able and experienced mon, with une of the 

urest men in Congross as chairman, to wit: 
ov. Buckingham, of Connesticut. Already 
they have commenced sending before this com- 
mittee charges against Grant ahd some of his 
appointeer. They can’t sustain their charges, 
and hence the whole affair will end in smoke, 
and redound to the credit of Grant and in- 
crease of bis popularity and strength. True, 
there are about half a dozen Republicans in the 
Senate of character, influence, aud talents, who 
make war upon the President aod his support 
ers, and there is an equel number in the House 
who are said to favor his defeat, but the people 
have their eyes upon them, and they will judge 
for themselves. They have no hope of defeat- 
ing him if he is renominated. Their strongest 
te will be put forth io the National Nomi- 
nating Convention to defeat his renomination. 
To renominate Grant is to elect him. To de 
feat his renomination by the National Conven- 
tion is to instal the rebel Democracy and to 
place the vast power and of the Gov- 
ing ay bad lgpa to bckageas eosther tabeion: 
ap it to on another ion. 

‘fhe’ great battle reall 








to be fought will 
ia the National Gen : 


come 0 vention, aad that 


of enemies, the approbation of visitors and the | 


and when next he lauded on an island where 
the kidnappers had been they murdered their 
benefactor. 
months before his death, put on record a 
solemn protest against exacting reprisals for 
outrages by Polyrssiang, until steps had been 
taken to secertain whether the latter had 
ceived 
folly to talk of burni 
avenge his death. W 
ment is bound to do—and what indeed it 
be asked to do—is to di 


him by law, to learn the trade. The workmen 
demanded the dismissal of a number of these 
apprentices ; this demand being refused, the 
workmen, 300 in number, struck. ‘The associa- 
tion of workmen have $7,000 cash on hand, and 
have made an arrangement for the payment to 


each of the striking workmen of $5 a week. ” 





The usual notice has been sent to other quarries | 
not to come to Westerly. The employers giv- | 
ing notice of their willingness to receive more | 
apprentices, 300 boys applied, and were put at 


work under competent instractors. 
This is one of those cases of practical diffi- 


The Stone-Cutters’ Aasocia- 


culties arise faom tbe opposing views as to 


10 journeyman. ‘The strikes are the result of 


taake the trade a monopoly in the hands of the 
workmen. Instead of coming to an amicable 
understanding on this subject, a strike is the 
result. In an economic point of view, this 


The daily wages of the men amounted to 


loss of 
wages will then be $28,000. This sum thus 
lost cannot be recovered, except by over-work 


‘if-ct upon the apprentices will not be beneficial. 
‘The boys will never finish their education as 
workmen. As soon as they become somewhat 
proficient they will be elected members of the 
union, and thereby bound by its commands. 
Though but half workmen, they will be recog- 
nized by the oraft, and thenceforward will not 


be at liberty to work at ay: eeeege 5 wages, and | 


will not be able to earn those of journeymen. 
‘They will, therefore, be spoiled as stone-cutters, 
= be too much stone-entters to be anything 
else. 

Oue of the best reforms that the Labor Con- 
gress can adopt is a thorough revision of the 
upprentice system. At present, a boy willing 
to learn a mechanical trade has six chances 
offered him of learniag a trade in the peniten- 
tiary to the one he has of learning that trade 
in a workshop. An advertisement for an ap- 
preutice in any respectable trade would be an- 
swered in this city by five hundred boys; and, 
of five hundred boys applying for trades, not 
more than one can find a place where he can 
be received to learn the particular trade he 
wants to learn. The result of this exclusion 
is, that there is hardly such a thing known as 
a8 apprentice system in this country. Boys 
who want to be carpenters, or masons, or ma- 
chiuists, can find no shop in which they oan be 
received ; the boy who wants to be a carpenter 
may find a place as a blacksmith, or the lad 
who wants to bea mason may find a place as 
tioner, and must take the only place open or 
pass the age at which he can lesrn any me- 
chanical trade. What we want is a liberal 
system by which any boy can learo any trade 
for which he has taste and is physically 
adapted, and which will require of his a ser: 
vice a8 an apprentice for a specified number 
of years. If the unions would peremptorily 
draw @ line by which, after a given date, say 
five years hence, no workman Sean be rated 
as a journeyman who has not served contiuu- 
ally for the specified number of years required 
for that trade, then there wna be none but 
good workmen; then a demand for eqaal 
all competent, and not, as now, in bebalf of a 
large number of scallawags, who, though but 
scarce'y fit for poor apprentice work, have 
to be admitted into the unions on an equality, 


wages would be made in behalf of workmen | 


} of securing such an election? The 
wisdom of this step is not discernable by or- 

dinary minds. It looks too much like sidiug 

the enemy. So far, all efforts that Senatore 

Trambull and Schurz have made to defeat Gen. 

Grant's renomination, and they would have 

us believe that is their only motive, are but 
effurts in fact to defeat the Republican 

party. Gea. Grant, as a Republican Presi- 

dent, canuot be separated from Gen. Urant’s 
administration, which is Republican—and 

his measures, which are Republican. Whea 

war is made by Democrats on the ove, 

we always regard them as making war on the 
others also, and so with these dissatisfied Re- 

publicans. They cannot condemn the oue 
without assailing the other. ‘he whole are 
inseparable, and so it comes to this, that these 
gentlemen, who still claim to be Republicans, 
are engaged in a warfare against their own 

—. If they can point to one act of un. 

aithfulness to the party that elected him, then 
they would have an excuse for Opposition to 
him as President. If they can point out any- 
thing that he has done which looks like putting 
the patronage of the Government into the 
bands of the Democrats, as Johnson did, why, 

then, we say fight him, of course, as Johnson 
was fought and defea‘ed, but separate him from 
the party, as Jehnson was separated and left 
out in the cold. If he and his Cabinet, like 
Johnson and his Cabinet, have turned Demo- 
crat, or have shown unfaithfulness to the party 
that elected them, they ought to be openly de- 
nounced, and the whole Republican party 
would, in that case, join in the work. But 
since neither he nor hie Cabinet have any taint 
of Democracy about them; since he and his 
measures have met the approval of the whole 
Republican party, they cannot be held up to 
public condemnation by Republicans, without 
the whole Republican party suffering by the act. 
So it comes to this, finally, that in order to ef- 
fect General Grant's renomination, these Re- 
publican Senators have undertaken the work 
of trying to defeat the whole Republican party ; 
for that is what their work points to.—Juckson 
( Miss.) Prlot. 


—_—_————_-~- & o_______-— 


—Our friends of the Fiji islands are opposed 
to slavery, whether it is called labor employ- 
ment or a humanizing institution; and eix 
white men and a recreant native of the old 
Hunker order, having been hacked into mince 
meat recently, have painful evidence of the fact. 
This matter of argument is barbarism ; and, 
for that matter, so is slavery. We regret ex- 
ceedingly the violence of the Fijis; but it is 
consolatory to know that their vigorous logic 
cannot be misunderstood. 
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$1.50,000. 
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Grand Gift Concert 
in aid of the 


MERCY HOSPITAL AT OMAHA, 


under the auspices of the 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


JANUARY 30th, 1872. 


iw AGENTS WANTED.-G 


$150,000 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Highest Prize, 
$50,000 GOLD COIN. 
TICKETS, $3.00 Each, or Two for $5.00. 


This enterpri ‘n bona fide and indorsed by 
the Governor and best business men in the State 








under the pressure of strikes. Now, a strike 
forces unions to admit everybody, in order to 
more effectually cripple the employer ; but 
the admission of such men reacts injuriously 
on the craft, lowers the standard of workman- 
ship, and places the half-skilled journeymen 
On an equality with the finished workmen. 
Such a law would create more mechanics, but 
they would be all skilful, and, being ekilfal, 
they would command higher compensation 
than can now be afforded, when the botch must 
be paid as much as the finished, educated me 
chanie.—Chicago Tribune. 
Oe 


* The Pacific Slave Trade. 


Atroctous Cruelty in the South Seas. 
An English letter to the New York Mail has 
the following : 


The question of the Pacific slave trade has 


| excited a good deal of attention here since we 


received intelligence of the marder of Bishop 
Patteson. The poor bishop was in the prime 
of life when he fell a victim to the clubs or the 


(how were they to know?) that in killing him 
they destroyed one of their best friends. For 
fourteen years he had been the missionary 
bishop of Malaisia, traveling constantly among 
the islands, founding new mission stations, and 
co-operatiug in a truly catholic spirit with the 
representatives of other religious bodies. From 
the first he made a resolute stand against the 
kidnapping practices which have been resorted 
to by unscrupulous sea captains for the purpose 


Fiji. At last these wretches, with a cruelty of 
malice or of treachery which hus been rarely 
paralleled even in the history of the slave trade, | 
made use of his reverend name to decoy the 
natives on board their vessels. Captain George 
Palmer, of her Majesty's ship Rosario, in a let- 
ter which I have received from him, says: “It 
seems only yesterday that when in New Zea- | 
land Bishop Patteson was telling me the story | 
about the traders painting their vessel white, 
like bis mission schooner, the Southern Cross, 
and sending one of their number on shore, 
dressed like a missionary, to tell the natives 
that she was the Bishop's schooner, and that 
he was on board, but had broken his leg, and 
consequently they must come off and see him. 
ore than one cargo was obtained in this 
attrocious manner.’’ 

It is uonecessary to speculate upon the prob- 











of Nebraska, also the Sisters of Mercy. 
| For full particulars address 
PATTEE & GARDINER, 
| Business Managers, Omaha, Nebraska., 

3 Or PATTEE & CO., 
114 Broadway, New York. 

The following notice is from the Freeman's 
Journal, N. Y., December 80, 1871: 

‘*The Omaha Legal Enterprise in aid of the 
Mercy Hospital at Omaha, whare the sick and 
destitute of all nations are cared for by the Sis- 
ters of Mercy free of charge, is truly a charitable 
undertaking, and is sanctioned and indorsed by 
the Governor and best business men of the State. 
The tickets are $3 each, or two for $5. The 
ee prize is $50,000 in gold. The drawing 
takes place in public January 30. Dr. Gardiner, 
eng ae to Mercy Hospital, has associated with 

im Mr. Pattee. Full particulars can be had by 
—s Pattee & Gardiner, Omaha, Nebraska. 
jan 11-3t 





O PIPE FOUNDERS. 





arrows of the savage Iodians, who did not know | 


of stocking the plantations of Queensland and | 


attended to. 





able result of this satanic trickery ; for we see 
the result itself, the cruel massacre of the 
ae. The natives, from believing him to be 
their friend, came to re him as their enemy ; 


The bishop himself, only a few 


vocation. It is thought worse 
rid a number of 


t the Britich 
a eufficient 





force to the Pacific to that ocean | 
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Orrice or Wasmineton Aquepect, 
Pantani D. C., Jan. 4, 1872. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by 
the undersigned until 12 o’clock on the first day 
of February, 1872, for the delivery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of one and one-quarter mil- 
lions (more or less) of pounds of 30 inch and 20 
inch cast iron water pipes and special castings. 
No proposals for pipes and special castings will 
be received except in the printed form, which, 
with specifications and forms of contract, and 
any desired information, can be obtained on ap- 

plicagion in person or —— to 

O, E. BABCOCK, 
Major of Engineers, U. 8S. A., 
Chief Engineer Washington Aqueduct. 
jan 11-3t 


THE LATE OCTAVIUS V. CATTO! 
Small and large photographs of the late Oc- 
tavius V. Catto, Kil dues election in Phile- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, October 11, 1871, for 
sale. These ph aan are taken by Broad- 
bent & Bro. Baitedelp ia, and are the only true 
‘artes de visite twenty- 


ictures in the market. — J 
ve cents ; lacge ize, suitable for framing, one 


ollar. 
Orders left with, or parties remitting to, J. W: 
Cromwell, Howard University, or 1111 Seventh 


street N. W., Washington, D. C., promptly 
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THE GUESTS OF BIGHT. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
[From the Atlantic Monthly for January.] 


I ride in a gloomy land, 

I travel a ghostly shore— 
Shadows on either hand, 

Varkness behind and before, — 
Veils of the summer — 

Dusking the woods I know ; 
A whisper haunts the height, 

And the rivulet croons below. 


down to the ve. Mrs. Wythe is a very 
estimable old lady, and has seen much sorrow 
in y day ; but she has borne it remarkably 
well. 

“They had three sons in all. The two old- 
est ones, Tom and Randolph, were wild, rov- 
ing characters, not good for much except to 
quarrel and drink. Tom, the eldest, courted a 
girl whose father was much opposed to his vis- 
iting his daughter. Frequent and fierce altcr- 
cations ensued between Tom and Mr. Hans 
comb, such was hisname. One day Tom came 
to the house under tke influence of liquor and 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


—A correspondent of the Jewish Chronicle 
calls attention to the fact that the original of 
Shaks ’s Shylock was a Christian, and 
not A ew. ge — se eg gonete Kor 
of Gregori i’e “Biography of Six ? 

in proof of this. A Roman merchaat named 
Sechi, heard that Adwiral Franeis Blake had 
conqured St. Domingo, and communicated the 
news to a Jewish merchant named Ceneda. 
The latter was so confident in the faleeness of 
the news that, after repeated tation, he 
said, “I bet a nd of my flesh, that the 
report is untrue.” a thousand 


THE 


New York Tribune 


Bor 18732. 


The consolidation of Italy, so long frag- 
mentary and impotent, into one powerful State, 
with Rome as its capital; the humiliation of 
France through a series of crushing defeats, 
ending with the siege and capitulation of her 
roud and gay metropolis; the expulsion of the 
Boarbons 


The Soldiers’ Best Paper. 


The Grand Army Journal, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


The Journal is crowded with matter of lively 
interest to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
the war, embracing— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH, 
BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 


THE FREEDMAN'S 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


COM rAN WW. 


PROSPECTUS) 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 





The New Nationa Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that of an Advocate and an Edueator, 


“And I lay JI WVational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, ind: - 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
dxfusion of right principles and much-needed in. 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, econowy, and self-reliance which cop. 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to tree government, insuring in retura 
blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the New Nationa Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital ‘importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parte of the 
country, especially in the Southern States, 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial inter 
este of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal jusfice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationa. Era. It willdemand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
—— any attempt to oonfer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality ops the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Terri 
of the National Galen. 7 _ 
The New Nationa Era will take high ground 
upon all public questioms, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of —— and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchased 
— of the Keconstructed States. Remem- 
ring the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the Naw Nationat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi. 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
pest, that party will be the steadfast and intlexi- 
le support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
- By education the people of a free Government 
such as ours is intended to be, are better ush- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
The nation will ever find 


rom the Spanish throne, and the sub- 
got into a quarrel with Hanscomb, and struck 


him. The latter quietly went and got bis 
double-barrel gun, and retarning, fired both 
loads into Tom Wythe, killing him on the spot. 
It nearly broke his mother’s heart. A year 
had searcely passed ere, the second son, Ran 
dolpb, in @ quarrel over cards, was stabbed. 
He lingered a year or two and died. 

“The third son, William, only died a few 

years ago. He was in some respects a better 
man than his brothers, but he was unforta- 
nate, if sach a term is proper when epeaking of 
his mental malady. He studied divinity and 
became aclergyman ; but his ministerial career 
was a brief one. I believe he never had but 
one parish, and did not keep that long. They 
endeavored to make him Gut insane, but there 
appeared to be a great deal of method ino his 
madness. He exhibited some strange freaks, 
however. First he began borrowing valuable 
books, which he never returned, and when 
asked for them denied that he ever had them in 
his possession. Then he passed to the next 
stage of appropriating to himself anything that 
happened to strike his fancy; in plain terms. 
io stealing. The family were very much dis 
tressed at his singular conduct, and, | think, 
were happier when he died. lle wasa mun of 
remarkable ability, and had more mind than 
all of them put together. He was the father of 
Miss Wythe, whom you met to-day. Such, in 
prief, is the history of the Wythe family.” 
4 The day following my visit to Coulter, 1 
‘| called to see the Wythes, and found them at 
home. It Il was pleased with the appearance of 
Miss Wythe at the Pantheon, I was doubly so 
when I saw her in a plain white Swiss muslin 
dress, without adornment. I thought | never 
vefore bad seu so lovely a woman. Day after 
day I met some of the Wythe family, until 1 
might have fairly been counted among their 
intimate visitors. 

At length the season of their departure 
drew nigh, and | counted the days as a male- 
factor might be supposed to reckon the period 
that wou!d sever his connection with material 
things. 

{ was sitting by Miss Virginia one day 
when she mentioned the fact of their leaving 
Rome. 

‘* But why go?” I asked. 

She looked at me curiously as she\returned, 
‘* But why stay?” Qf 

I held down my head, for my hedt# was 
palpitating, and I knew my face was crimson. 

‘* But why stay?’ she repeated. 

“Indeed I cannot tell,’’1 replied, ‘ exeept- 
ing it be to give pleasure to those who behold 

ou.” 

. It was now her turn to be confused. Her 
face flushed, and she gave a careless laugh. 

“Qh! you'll find others that will interest 
you more than I do,” she answered. 

“ Never!’ | replied with emphasis so deep 
that it startled myself. I knew then that my 
secret was exposed, and she knew it, too ; but 


BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 

MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR. 

BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 
RIES, &c. 


scudi against it,’ rejoined the Christian, who | stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
caused a bond tobe drawn up to the effect | among royal houses; the virtual absorption of 
that in case the report should prove untrue, | the kingdoms of Saxony, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, 
then the Christian merchant, Signor Paul M. | with Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
Sechi, is bound to pay the Jewish merchant | under the headship of Prussia, into the triamph- 
the eum of 1,000 scadi; and on the otrher hand | ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
if the truth of this news be confirmed, the | arming of Russia to reasgert her preponderance 
@hristian merchant, Signor Pau! M. Sechi, is ‘hon saean & rp a Bit Piped desings 
justified and empowered to cut with his own | 0teD ned but never nquish 1 
Sao, with a au ened knife, a pound of | 02 the greet city — Sac oer ss — 
the Jew’s fair flesh, of that part of the body vast but decaying and anarchica! dominion of the 
it might please him. When the news proved 


Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- 
true the Chwetian insisted on his bond; but 


terest the ter phases of oar tidings 
: : | from the Old World. The Tribune, through 

the Governor having got wind of the affuir, 

reported it to the Pope, who condemned both 


trasted — stationed at all points in 
: Europe where great movements are in pro 
Jew and Christian to the galleys, from which ae oe 
they could ouly be ransomed by saying 4 fine 


or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
Dodie structive panorama of events on that continent, 
of 2,000 scudi to the Hospital of the Sixtine 
Bridge. & 


and to mirror the prolonged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
. the one hand and Nineteenth-Centary skepticism 
—The steamer Fanny was coming down the | and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Upper Mississippi, luaded with pig lead. As | Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
she was going over a shoal place the pilot gave | looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined 
the signal to heave the lead. The only man for it | (like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
was a green Irishman. “Why don’t you heave strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
the lead?’ ‘Is it the lead, your honor? | nappier futare for the toiling masses of mankind. 
Where to?” ‘‘Overboad, you blockhead !’”’ The 
Irishman snatched up one of the pigs of lead 
and threw it overboard; the mate, in endeavoring 


n our Own country a war upon corruption and 
to prevent him, lost his balance and fell into the 


rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
river. The captain running to the deck asked, 
“Why dou’t you heave the lead, and sing out 


been revolutionized through an initial triumph 
how much water there is?” “The lead is heav- 


of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
ed your honor, and the mate’s gone down to see 
how mueh water there is.” 


A waft from the roadside bank 
Tells where the wild rose nods ; 
The hollows are heavy and dank 
With the steam of the golden rods ; 
Incense of Night and Death, 
Odors of Life and Day, 
Meet and mix in a breath, 
Drug me, and lapse away. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 


Is it the hand of the Past, 
Stretched forth from is open tomb, 
Or a spell from thy glamoury cast, 
O mellow and mystic gloom? 
All wherein I have part, 
All that was loss or gain, 
Slips from the clasping heart, 
Breaks from the grasping brain. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sams 
of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on 
demand, with tnterest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D«. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
and offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 

SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don’t smoke—don't drink—don’t buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. ' 


The Washington Branch Office, No. 507 
Seveuth street, opposite the Post Office, is open 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 7 to 8} o’ clock. je22-ly 


NITED STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parta of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


Ou and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, an 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Wee olk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 
Jjeorgetown, D. C., or to 

S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 


TERMS: 

One copy one year 

One copy six months 

Two copies one year. 

Five copies one year 

Eight copies one year. ......... .cceeeeeceeeeees 16 00 
Ten copies one year 18 00 
To one address—Twenty copies 

To one address—Fifty copies 


WH. T. COLLINS, 
Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 


Lo, what is left? I am bare 
As a new-born soul—I am naught ; 
My deeds are as dust in air, 
My words are as ghosts of thought. 
I ride through the night alone, 
Detached from the light that seemed, 
And the best I have feit or known 
Is less than the least I dreamed. 
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“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The model newspaper of our country. Com- 

lete in all the departments of an Aimerican 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “A Jovrna. or Civiti- 
zation.’’—New York Evening Post. 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest, collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and*beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.—- Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and ua- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. 

he annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 


But the night, like Agrippa’s glass, 
Now, as I question it, clears ; 
Over its vacancy pass 
The shapes of the crowded years ; 
Meanest and most august, 
Hated or loved, I see 
The dead that have long been dust, 
The living, so dead to me. 





movement thus a cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. ‘To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, 7'he Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departares‘the most essential and 
auspicious. 
he virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. ‘The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to hap aoe to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! ‘Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
ee invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 
Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 


Place in the world’s applause? 
Nay, there is nothing there 1 
Strength from unyielding laws? 
A gleam, and the glass is bare. 
The lines ofa lifein song! 
Faint runs on the rocks of time? 
I see but a formless throng — 
Of shadows that fall or climb. 


What else! I then despoiled 
Of the garments I wove and wore? 
Have | so refrained and toiled, 
To find there is naught in store ? 
I have loved—I love! Behold, 
How the seedy pictures rise! 
And the shadows are pierced with gold 
From the stars of immortal eyes. 





—-A shrewish wife, quite sick, cnlled to her 
busband to come and sit by her bedside. 
“This is asad world, my deur,’’ said the wile 
piaintively, “Very,” coincided the man. 
“Were it not for leaving you, I would love to 
quitgit.” “Oh, my dear,” eagerly replied the 
fellow, “how can you think I would interfere 
with your bappiness. Go by all means.” 
The lady got well. 
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Ga Book anv Jos Paintina of every de 
scription done at this office, 418 Eleventh 
street. 





A First-Class Establishment 
in Washington. 


BUCHLY & TOWLES? 


Extensive and well-supplied 


Furniture 











Nearest or most remote, 
But dearest, hath none delayed’; 
And the spirits of kisses float 
O'er the lips that never fade. 
The night eaeh guest denies _ 
Of the hand or haughty brain, 
Kut the loves that were, arise, 
And the loves that are remain. 


and to one another. 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies pad its power to the work 
of educating that people. specially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of ite blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


—_——--_ > > 


MY OPAL RING. 


I had taken my ecat in the car with a ticket 
for Indianapolis. When we stopped at Hebron, 


a gentlemanly looking person, with gray hair 
and white cravat, entered and took his place 
beside me. He soon began conversing and gave 
me to understand he was a clergyman, though 


she was an honest, frank girl, and came to my 
rescue and helped me out of the misery that 
was swallowing me up. Gazing straight into 


at Bedding 


and humble frem violence an 


extend the boundaries and diffuse t 


—— 
nd the b e blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 


expense of purchaser. 

he postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 centa a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
Address 


Norfolk, $3; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 





The industrial ifterests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 


The New Narronat Era will be made a desi- 


my eyes, she suid: 

‘*} think I understand you; at least I will 
not feign ignorance. You would be near me; 
perhaps I interest you, and you are learning 
to think more of me than is good for you. If 
[ am correct 1 am sorry for you.” 

A deep drawn sigh, that I could not have 
restrained if my life had depended on it, es- 
caped me. . 

“You have guessed truly,” I replied. “ An- 
swer me one question,” and I took her hand 
as I spoke. ‘‘Has another a better claim 
than myself ?”’ 

“No, no,” she replied, it is not that. I 
never listened to a tale of love. Why should 
I? [have seen 80 much sorrow that it is only 
lately that I have begun to think thee 
might be a silver lining behind my black 
cloud.” 

‘You have seen sorrow!” I ejaculated. 
“Ts it possible? What has sorrow to do with 
a creature as fair as yourself ?” 

She waved her hand. 

“Let us talk of. other matters,’ she said. 
“Where do you go when you leave Rome ?”’ 

“To perdition, perhaps,’ I responded, “ if 
I can’t Follow you,’ and I ground my heel des- 
perately on the floor. 

She started and became pale. 

“ Don’t speak in that manner,”’ she said. 

I shook my head mournfully 

‘We go direct to Naples,” she remarked ; 
‘perhaps we may meet again.” 

“1 gsball soon follow you,” I replied. “1 
have no particular business here, and Rome 
will hold nothing dear to me when you are 
gone.”’ 

‘Let us be serious,’ she ssid. ‘ Don’t 
mention any of this talk to my grandmother. 
Between ourse!ves it may do no barm, but my 
grandmother would die if she thought I would 
marry. I have always lived with her, and she 
clings to me asthe only thing on earth left 
her to love. 1 wouid not leave her fur the 
world.”” 

“Nor shall you,’ I replied, as I bent over 


——- of new inventions fur economising 

bor and thus colarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. To 
this great and good work, The Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 

Agriculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 
hag er annum can afford to do without our 

arket Reports, or cthers equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas 7'he Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 Our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and iuterest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help usto make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 


post: office. 
he did not vouchsafe hisname. He was a good 


talker, and afforded me so much pleasure that 
it was eight o’cluck in the evening before I an- 
nounced my intention of seeking my sleeping 
birth. 

As I arose to go into the sleeping-car, he did 
the same, and we found ourselves destined to 
occupy berths together. He expressing de- 
sire for the outer one, I took possession of the 
inner one, and was soon fast asleep. 

It was bright daylight when I opened my 
eyes. We were flying along ata tremendous 
speed, being, as I understood, behind time. 
Most of the sleepers had left their berths, and 
my ministerial companion was almostup. 

With a long-drawn yawn I arose and stood in 
the centre of the car, while 1 commenced put- 
ting on my coat. As I glanced downward I 
instantly discovered that a valuable opal pin, 
set with diamonds, was missing. 1 immediately 
went to my berth and made a thorough search, 
but failed to find it, 1 then examined very care- 
fully every part of the car, with no better suc- 
cess. I had seen it in my shirt bosom when I 
went to bed. Of this I was positive. The lose 
gave me much annoyance, for apart from its 
beauty and value, it was the gift of afriend. Io 
my anxiety | commenced to hunt up my rever- 
end acquaintance ; but after passing through all 
the cars he was nowhere to be found. ‘This sar- 
prised me for he had given Indianapolis as his 
destination. Some of the passengers to whom | 
communicated my luss expressed doubts as to 
the character of my sleeping companion ; but 
I could not entertain their suspicions. ‘There 
was something about the man which forbade 
the idea of his assuming the garb of religion to 
ply the calling of a thief, so I dismissed the 
thought, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
I might have been justified in entertaining. I 
questioned the conductor, but he could tot re- 
collect where my companion left the cars. 

The loss of my pin made me gloomy until | 
reached my destination. At length amid my 
business engagements, it almost paseed from 
my mind. 


rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 


te aid us by their subscriptions and their infla- 
ence. 


‘The subscription price of the New Nami 
Ena will be $2.60 a year for single saheetintions, 
or 5 copieg for $10, in advance. ' 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31,. Washington, D. C. 


‘OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subsoribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. ©. : 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Has a full assortment of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


6 Uy tionably the best sustained Work of 
— the kind in the World.”’ 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent Americen families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly m ine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.— New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
’ where since the hour cf its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Koss Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the pac g Fi 
Standard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TRRMD ; 
Harper's Magazine one year 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


—_— 


This is a first-class house, just.opened, for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to put up at. 
au3l1-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 


| Gahaladadiaiaain HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 
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WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 
FURNITURE, 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CHAIRS, WHATNOTS, 
SIDEBOARDS, &c., &e., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TABLES, 
CHAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 











At Reasonable Prices. 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 


izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tables always supplied with the best in season 


that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 9 tf 


: : Value. 
For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$50 0@ 
For 20 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch.. 40 0@ 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 ae 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv.Tea Spoons 10 00 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 

For 5 subscribers cash 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the mone 

will send two copies of the paper oo Asis 

pees the person sending us the names with 
ittlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 

dent Grant, - mail postpaid, carefully put u 

on aroller. This engraving cost three thousan 


ae - the impressions sell for three dol- 


Cash Premiums! 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney & Counsellor at Law, 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State o! 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Addresg, Wilmington, N: C. je2®-1y 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the Distriet 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 
All claims of Southern loyalists against the 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BUY YOUR 
FURNITURE & BEDDING 


G. & S. Heyman 
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num, 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
perannum. live copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time ; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 


One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five eopies, one year, 52 issues 


& Mack, 


[Suecessors to G. & S. Heyman, ] 


Who, in consequence of the enormity of their 
sales, complete and faultless facilities for pro- 


Sixwen years from that time and I was in 
Rome, standing before that magnificent aeathen 

ile, the Pantheon, when a fine looking old 
ady had her pocket-bankerchiei carried off by 
a sudden gust of wind. It lodged upon a heap 
of rubbish aimost at ny feet. I picked it up, 
and, approaching the lady, bowed and returned 
it, when I discovered that the party were Amer- 
icans. From this trivial circumstance coni- 


menced an acquaintaace which bad a great in. [ 


tiaence on my after life. 

The lady gave her name as Mrs. Wythe, frora 
Alabama. She was accompanied by her grand. 
son, Talbot Wythe, a sickly looking youny 
man, Who wore spectacles, aud incessantly cun- 
sulted a guide-book and his sister Virgiuia, u 
pretty bruuvette, who had a habit of laughing 
and displaying a fuultiess set of pearly teeth. 


her and kissed her forehead. 

A few days more aud the Wythes left Rome 
with the understanding that I would sec them 
again in Naples. 

How impatiently I stamped my feet as I 
paced the deck of the steamer a week later at 
Civita Vecchia, looking over the blue Mediter- 
ranean in the direction of the Neapolitan 
kingdom. 

How rejoiced I felt wheu the blue outline of 
Capri met my eyes. Huye volumes of black 
smoke roiled from our steamer as we ploughed 
cur way towards the bay. By and by the two 
castles came in sight, then I could distinguish 
iar over the churches and house tops, the Terra 
di Lavoro. No old Roman ever sailing into 
these waters ever gazed with the same delight 
on his Campania Felix than I did. At Icast I 
thought so. 


duction, are not surpassed by any house in this 
country. ; 

We have constantly on hand, from which par- 
ties ean make selections, an immense stock of 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, COMFORTS, BLANKETS, 
SHEETS AND PILLOW SLIPS 
In Great Variety. 


Bxamine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


388 & 300 


To one address, all at one post office. 
10 copies 
20 copies 
50 copies 
And one extra copy to each elnb. 
T’o names of subsoribers, all at one post o ffice. 


And one copy to each club. 
ge prepaid: Political Economy, by H 


kK. Waring. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
rred, have either of the following books, post- 
orace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magagine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Baear, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any tiine. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 

ense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
ingle volumes, by mail, postpaid, $8. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. 
The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 


Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New N. Era, 
wil] receive special attention. ‘jel 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


é ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 





For 10 yearly subscribers we will gives 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 


— $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sendin @ 
eopy of the New Nariona, Era one thon wn 
either of the following periodicals: The Amé- 
rican Agriculiurist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages apted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that peri 

being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 


the late war, and one of the finest dollar mage- 
aines in the country. 


COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. aptsty 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For the relief and 
oure of all derange- 
ments in the stom- 
ach, liver, and bow- 
els. They are a mild 
aperient, and an 
excellent purgative. 
Being purely vege- 
table, contain 
no mercury or mine- 
ral whatever. Monch 

: —_ - a pe and 
suffe 3 prevent- 
ed by their timel 

-_ ‘. and every rma Aan $e them on ha 

or their protection re when required. 
Long experience has proved them to be saf- 
= etre ed — 0 — the Pills with which 

’ abounds. their occasional u: 
the blood is puritied, the corruptions of the on 
tem expelled, obstructions removed, and 
whole machinery of life red to {ts health 
activity. Internal organs which become clogg: 
and sluggish are cleansed by my Pills, and 
stimulated into action. Thus {incipient disease 
is changed into health, the value of which change, 
when reckoned on the vast multitudes who enjoy 
it, can hardly be computed. Their sugar coating 
makes them pleasant to take, and preserves their 
virtues unimpaired for any len of time, so 
that they are ever frosh, and perfectly reliable. 
Although searching, they are mild, and operate 
without disturbance to the constitution, or or 
om ame , 

ull directions are given on the wra 

—_ p may egy 8 3 “ them as a Family 

t C owing complain 
Pilts rapidly —— 

or Dyspepeia or Indigestion, List Caa- 

noss, Keugeeer and Loss of Ap “ “oan 
yo ne : =— mpocerately to stimatate the stom- 

ch, and restore ea actio: 

For Liver Com aeetenn ~e 


had 
toms, Bilieus Headac he wae ‘Head. 
or Green Sickmese, Bil- 
pansh enae'ts enteocs the 
¢ case, t 
diccnned action or remove the obstructions which 


For ate 
mild dose ls generdy roar eee? et one 
or Rhea t, Gravel, Pal- 


pientton ef the Heart, Fain in the 
ide, Back and Loins, they should be contin- 
C 


uously at anny £8 required, to on the 
8u change those 


action of the system. 
For Dre * Dropsical Swellings, 
they should SL doses 


Accepting au invitation to call upon them at 
their hotel, I commenced to walk slowly away 
with the image of Virginia Wythe before my 
mind. . 

There was at this time living at Rome one 
Randolph Coulter, a native of Alabama, whose 
home was in Mobile. Coulter was an artist of 
no mean genius. His studio was almost uuder 
the shudow of St. Peter’s. Tbhither I walked, 
thinking be might know something of the 
Wythe family, as they came from his own State. 
1 found him busily occupied at his labor when 
i entered. Laying down his palette and 
brushes, he extended his hand and bade me be 
seated. 

**J am afraid | have interrupted you,’’ I re- 
marked, 

‘*Not at all,” he replied. “I havo over- 
worked myself of late, and I am glad to have a 
little repose. Come, let us talk. What have 
you been doing with yourself for the last week ? 
I have seen nothing of you.”’ 

‘* Not much,” I rephed, “save writing up 
my correspondence. Has it been a week since 
I was here? I had no idea it was so Jong "’ 

“Yes, L believe I have not seen you 
Jast Sunday, and to day is Saturday,’’ > 
swered. 

He was sitting before his easel, and, as he 
spoke, 1 walked toward his chair, saying: 

“If you have no objection, I would lke to 
see what you are doing.” 

«Come on,” he replied, with a laugh. 

1 stepped behind him, and to my astonish- 
ment stucd before the portrait of Virginia 
Wythe. It was quite finished, excepting some 
fine touches, and was a life-like picture. 

*Who is that?’ Lasked, glad to conceal 
my surprise as I stood behind him. 

“A lady from my State,” he replied, és 
she not pretty ?” 

**Miss Wythe, is it not?’’ I asked, 

He turned sharply around as I spoke. 

**So you know her, eh?” 

“J only met her this morning,” I replied, 
and then | narrated the circumstance at the 
Pantheon. 

“They are nice people,”’ he said. 

‘‘Did you know them at home?” I asked. 

“ Not personally,’’ he replied; “ but every. 
body in Alabzma has beard of the Wythes, and 
some with good cauee, too.” 

“ Tell me something about them,’ I said. 

“It is not difficult,” be replied. Major 
Wythe was a planter, and as irritable an old 
fellow as you could find anywhere. At one 
time he was immensely weslthy, but some 
how or other he lost a great part of his prop- 
erty. The family are stili pretty well off, but 


Daily Tribune, 80 cents, 40 cents, 50 eents, 
75 cents, and $1 per line. 
. Semi. Weekly Tribune, 25 and 50 cents per 
ine. 
Weekly Tribune, $2, $8, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 
lt making remittances always procure a drafi 
on New York, or @ post office money order, if 
possible, Where neither of these can be pro- 
eured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be nearly an absolute protection 
against losses by mail. AW postmasters are 
— to register letters when requested to 
0 80. 
Terms, eash in advance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.26. The subscription price of either et 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
— is — By rarer : 

e will send Lippincott’'s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa E Fe 
Sending us five dollars. enna var eeeayene 


I found the Wythes well, and though Virginia 
said she did not expect me by the steamer, her 
look and smile contradicted her words. 
Only two weeks from the day of my arrival 
and the Wythes were to start for home via Liv- 
erpool. I determined to make the most of the 
time. We visited Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
We went to Capri to see the famous grotto. 
We journeyed to Sorrento, the birth-place of 
Tasso; alas, there were no longer any Tassos 
there. We went to Castel a-mare, and watched 
the blue waters break on the yellow beach, al! 
the while thinking of the commander of the 
Romn fleet at Miscum whose curiosity cost 
him his life. We toiled up Vesuvius at night 
to seo the sun rise in the morning. Every. 
thing worth seeing we went to see. 
During ali these rambles I was the com- 
pavion of Virginia Wythe. But the end came 
and I bid her a sorrowful good-bye. 
She made me promise never to seek ber or 
correspond with her while her grandmother 
lived. Twelve months afterwards there came 
to me a newspaper addressed in a hand that 
made my heart leap asin old days. Where the 
lines had ten traced, I read the obituary of 
Esther Wythe. It may be heartless to say that 
it gave me no sorrow, but I felt nothing but 
io % * * * * * * 
I married Virginia Wythe and have never re- 
gretted it. 
On the second anniversary of our marriage 
she made me a funny present. She was exan- 
ining a box containing old letters, pieces of rib 
on, and various odds and ends that women 
stow away, they know not why, when she 
opened a small morocco case containing some 
finger rings and cameos. 
** Paul,”’ she said, “I am going to make you 
a present. My fathor left some trinkets whie4 
passed to me, one of them I think will suit you. 
Now shut your eyes while I give it to you.” 
I closed my eyes tightly as I felt her work- 
ing at my shirt front. 
“ Now open them,”’ she exclaimed. 
I did 80, and there, behold in my shirt-bosom, 
was my opal pin. 
‘My dear,” I remarked as I kissed her ‘I 
think I must have met your father once.”’ 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


HUDSON STREET, CORNER HOUSTON, n2 New York. 








Pleasure, and In- 


‘A Repositcry of Fashion 
276, 278, 280, 262 Houston St., eor. Hudson, es Sa 


ton.’’ 
yp) 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Fress. 

It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining ita position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
arper’s Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Baear is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
— lessons in personal and household and 


socia managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.— The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. 
ubscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00 : 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
The four volumes of Harper’s Bazar, for the 
years 1868, 69, '70, ’71, elegantly bound in 
een morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
— prepaid, for $7.00. 

The postage on Harper’s Bazar is 20 cents a 
yeér, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 


Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL M 
MONTHLY get all the latest and best 
Music at one and two cents a piece. U 


Main Entranee to the Warerooms, Hudson St., 
corner of Houston. Up town store, 565 Sixth 
Avenue, corner of 28d Street. Factories and 
Finishing Rooms, 376, 378 & 880 Hudson Street, 
New York. Goods at Wholesale or Retail in 
either Furniture or Bedding Departments. 


G. & 8 HEYMAN & MACK, 
NEW YORK. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
National Era, 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy one year 
1 copy six months 
1 copy three months. 


no23-3m 

















7 THE SUFFERING, 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


_ The Rev. William H. Norton, while residing 
in Brazil asa Missionary, diseovered in that land 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK: 
NESS. This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. 
Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
recipe for preparing and using this remedy to 
all who desire it FREE OF CHARGE. 
Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address on it. Address, 
Rey. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 
sep 7-ly New York City. 


Wowan SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 


SOON eee eee ewees tee ees 
O90 00s weneeeseeeees eee 


Do not delay subscribing If it is 

) D 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for ne 
little personal sacrifice the inv estment will 


To prevent loss send al ; y- 
tered Letters, or Dentece | mones in Post Office Orders, Regit- 


All Postinasters are obli 
requested to do so. # obliged to register letters whenever 


The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
Address FREDERICK POUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box $1, Washington, B. C: 


Agenis for the New National Era. 


Mrs. LOUISE C. BUTLER, 1140 16th street, N. W.. Wash- 
ington, D.C pigeons +d 


: convenient to eub- 
Six mouths. If it eost & 

we 

ul- 


Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SUR BBA 
EMPLOYMENT OFFIC 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Office at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. _ 

Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. oc26 





The following publications on the Woman Suf- 
rage question can be had of Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, 213 N, Capitol street, heapey sa : 
1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman Suffi % 
2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 
8. Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 
Woman Suffrage Association. 
4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, by 
Hon. A. G. Riddle. 
5. History of National Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P. W. Davis. 
6. Restricted Suffrage ; by Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. ‘ 
7. An Appeal to the Women of the United 
States; by the National Union Suffrage €om- 
mittee. 
8. Minority and Majority Reports of Judiciary 
Committee on the Woodhull Memorial. 
Also, Blank Betitions to Gongress for Suf- 
ie. 


is 


Revenue, 





s@ INFORMATION WANTED. 


I would like to hear of my father, Sandy 
Alexander ; my brother, Sandy Alexander; my 
brother, Joseph Alexander; also, my brother, 
Lawson Alexander. Any information concern- 
ing them would be thankfully received. I would 
be happy to receive some knowledge of my sis- 
ter, Rebecca Gray}; and my sister, Julia 
Alexander ; Mag ~ Miss Leanna Hughes ; 

Lo 


ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 1. f 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh eteeet Cannington. 
D.C. GRIFFING, Box 463, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee. 
GEORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgom 
FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt st. 

EDWIN BELCHER, Assesso 

PR y R, r U. 5. Internal 
J. Hl. TAYLOR, Custom H ; 
WM. J. HARDIN, Denvor, Colored ene Vitsinia. 

CONNA, Hartford, Connecticut, 


District of Columbia. street, wear Boundery, 
R. H SINGLETO%, Winchester, Tenn 
ag a 
L. H. McCABE, in the state of Texas, ee 
RICHARD NELSON, Gaive ton, Texas. 
JOUN N. 
J. T. WOO 


D, 38 New Haven St., New Haven, Co 
W. V. TURNER, Wet —=< °° 
PW THRERT, Notes ogy Fore 
RY L. WILLIAMS, Froedman’ : 
Washington street, Vicksburg, — a earings. Doak, #8 
ANTHONY J. BARRIER, brockfort, N.Y. 
A. MOLYNEAUX HEWLETT, Cambridge, Mane 
HENRY A: BROWN, 20 8. Russe | street, Boston, Muss 
NATHAN SPRAGUE, state of Now York. ee 
Rev. 8. 8. WALES, Binghampton, N. Y. 
JOHN J. MOORE, Lincolton, North Carolina 
N, HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Hank, 
Banu BL ADGER. 821 and 823 South st. telpbis 
Lip OOK, New Bedtord Anca st » Philla.ts Ipb ia, Pa 
. il ips strest, Boston, Macs. 
oitonah ADAMB, Box 69, Centf8vitle, Queer Ame 
omsenstees — 
GF Book anv Jos Paintine of ev ry de 


seription done at this office, 418 Elevent® 
street. 


complaints disappear. 
in large and frequent 
to Produce the effect of a drastic purge. 
r sa on should be 


a lar jose 
ae! produces the desired effect by sym- 
y. 


A8 & Dinner Pill, take one or two Pills to 
romote d and relieve the stomach, 

pasmeete Cee ean eee 

restores the the 


te, and in rates 
ad ~~ where 





en > oe 


nov 16 
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—The Danbury News says: A demure-looking 
chap hailed a charcoal peddler this morning 
with the query, ‘‘Have you got charcoal in 
your wagon?” “Yes, sir,’’ said the expectant 
driver, stopping his horses. ‘That's right,” 
said the demure chap, with an approving nod; 
“always tell the truth, and people will respect 
are nothing like as rich as lormerly. The} you!” And he harried on, wach to the regret 
Major died some fifteen years ago, but not of the peddler, who was getting omt of the 
uutil be had seen two of his sons. go headlong wagon to look for a brick, 


Bis 

my cousin illey Pearson a OHA 

’ 3; my coup, 
Mrs. Martha Long; and lastly, an old friend of 
mine by the name of William Butler. All of 
the above-mentioned persons termerly resided 
in Washingt 3 C. Please address 

_ SAMPSON ALEXANDER, 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
no 23-3m Government street. 


that a 
Pile im decidedly better, from their 
cleansing and renovating effect digesti 
apparatus. at ~ 


Every number contains from $4 to $5 

worth of new Mnaic ; and it can be had 

for 80 cents. The J uly and August nom- 

bers contain thirty pieces of Music (72 

sheet music size,) and will be 

mailed for 50 cents. Add J. L. 
699 Broadway, New York. 
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' PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Practical Chemiste, 
LOWELL, M4SS., U. 8.4. ~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGOISTS EVERYWHERE. 











GB Boox anv Jos Putntine of every de- 
scription done at this office, 418 Eleventh 
street. 























